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1959 Golden-Touch Electric— by underwood 





New “Floating Keyboard’”’ 
helps stop typing strain! 


Much typing strain comes from holding hands You choose your own type style with the new 
up at the keys. This Floating Keyboard is Golden-Touch DOCUMENTOR.* Keys are cup- 
sloped to reduce fatigue. It keeps keys low, shaped for easier electric touch. Impression con- 
brings them close, centers controls. There’s _ trol insures print-perfect copy—sharp carbons. 
less hand-travel than on any other keyboard. Symbols (+=!°) add versatility. Try it soon! 








IMMEDIATE SAVINGS! 


%& New Keyboard Slope Eases Typing 
%& Simple Reverse Tab Saves Motion 
% Compact Controls Save Time 

% 2 Carriage Return Bars Cut Effort 

%& Instant Shift Speeds Typing 





*An Underwood trade-mark 


CHOOSE ONE OF 8 PANEL COLORS! 
FOR A 


DEMONSTRATION: 


MASTERS YOUR PAPERWORK 
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SEE THE NEW NASSAU 


MONOCHROMATIC PRIN 


At The LuXovut Booth 


No. L117 2 
AASA Atlantic City 
Convention Feb. 14-18 
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New TORO 32-inch 











Whirlwind 








steers with your fingers! 


Here’s the new 32-inch Whirlwind that out-cuts, out- 
maneuvers, Outlasts all other rotaries of its size! Look 
at the features: front “dish”? wheels are angled and 
spring-mounted for quick, easy turns in any direction 
while giving a smooth, even cut over uneven terrain... 
a single-wheel, steerable sulky turns the machine around 
a 14-inch tree trunk ...a circular steel housing with side 
discharge gives more efficient cutting—puts more of the 
9 horsepower to work on the blade... a hinged hood 
guards belts and pulleys for trimming under shrubbery 
. «+ fast height of cut adjustment from the top of the 
double-reinforced housing. 





TORO PROFESSIONAL 76 with new “Pivot-Power” steering han- 
dies easier, saves mowing time. Hand levers control brakes on right 
and left traction wheels for gentle or sharp turns. 


Look over these and the many other features before 
you buy any other big rotary. Or better yet, drop us a 
card.and we'll have your nearby Toro distributor show 
you on your own grounds why the big new Whirlwind 32 


is the big news in rotary mowing! 
*A registered trademark of the Toro Mfg. Corp. 


TORO 


TORO MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
3054 Snelling Avenue @ Minneapolis 6, Minnesota 
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TORO STARLAWN 27 is noted for dependable, low-cost service. 
Independent traction and reel controls. Hi-Low cutting ranges give 
best cutting efficiency for all heights of cut. Sulky optional. 
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Features 


Did your school have a fire drill December 2nd? 18 
Tragedies, like that at Our Lady of Angels in Chicago, momentarily arouse us. Here 
are facts to keep all schoolmen from again becoming complacent about fire. 


Explorations in education 30 
Reports of new programs concerning accelerated science programs at the junior high 
school level, reading in kindergarten, preparation for trips and other areas. 


So you’re thinking about merit pay for teachers 42 
Before you say “yea” or “nay,” take a good long look at both sides of the issue. In 
your district it may be highly desirable—or it can mean trouble. 


What’s wrong with our cafeteria? 46 
Here are answers to some of the questions most oftén heard when feeding is the sub- 
ject at board meetings, provided by a specialist in school lunch programs. 


A fresh, new way to win a school bond election 50 


Tucson, Ariz., took to aerial photography to dramatize school building needs and 
win a $7 million bond issue after two decisive defeats. 


Short Reports 


Save time, save money keeping student records 52 
A Seattle high school uses centralized filing to save money, cut costs of transcripts. 


What holds school superintendents back? 54 
A revealing study of political pressures at the local district level. 


Departments 
Where to get help 8 News of the schools 25 
A guide to useful information A digest of current happenings in our 


nation’s schools 
Things your public ought to know 11 


On ambitions of high school students Press releases 69 


News from business firms 
Letters to the editor 15 
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Your School 
Hearing Tests Can Be 


FASTER, MORE ACCURATE, 


and MORE CONVENIENT 





MA- 2 PORTABLE 


Audiometer 


This Maico audiometer was designed with the school 
nurse in mind. It is the standard of accuracy for indi- 

vidual or multiple testing. Proof of its performance is 
its widespread use among schools, universities, by ear 
specialists, and the government. And it has features 
that allow faster, more convenient hearing analysis 
than ever before. 


Here’s Why Maico’s MA-2 Is the World’s Most Accepted 
PORTABLE AUDIOMETER 


LIGHTWEIGHT, as easily carried as a typewriter! 


TWIN INTERRUPTERS allow operator to interrupt tone unseen; 
with either hand! 


LIGHTED DIALS for fast, easy reading! 
LATERAL CONTROLS for natural, restful operation! 
AUTOMATIC MUTING between frequencies! 


TESTS UP TO 40 CHILDREN at one time by using group testing 
headsets! 


BIG STORAGE COMPARTMENT for accessories, records! 
RUGGED CARRYING CASE with long-life cover! 
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| Write for FREE BOOKLET 
| “WHY and HOW to conduct school hearing tests” 
| MAICO ELECTRONICS, INC. Room 122M 
| 21 North Third Street, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
NAME 
| appress. 
Easily carried from | 
| any. STATE 
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in better outdoor seating 


STEEL DECK GRANDSTANDS 


_ by Pittsburgh-Des Moines 


ey 


Handsome appearance—for a lifetime of safe and comfortable seating 








~~ 
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See 


Stands may be any number of unit sections wide by any 
number deep—straight, U-shape or oval 


sides and rear create valuable space under 
waterproof deck for dressing rooms, storage, etc. 


Unit-section freedom in layout, meeting individual 
school site and seating requirements, combined with 
permanent, safe and fine-appearing steel construction— 
these are the basic PDM Grandstand advantages 
enjoyed by high schools and colleges across America. 
The facts are detailed in our informative grandstand 
brochure. Write for your free copy. 


Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Company 


Plants at PITTSBURGH, BALTIMORE, DES MOINES, SANTA CLARA, FRESNO, 

and STOCKTON, CAL. 
PITTSBURGH (25)..:...3427 Neville Island DES MOINES (8) 926 Tuttle Street 
NEWARK (2) 1795 Military Park Bidg. DALLAS (1).... 226 Praetorian Bidg. 
CHICAGO (3)....617 First Nat’! Bank Bidg. SEATTLE (1 vite 317, 500 Wall St. 
29 UU a | P. 0. Box 2012 


‘ SANTA CLARA, CA 616 Alviso Road 
ATLANTA (5) ....361 €. Paces Ferry Rd., N.£. DENVER (2)....323 Railway Exchange Bldg. 
BALTIMORE (26) Curtis Bay Station 


Steel press boxes provide 
protected facilities for 
officials, news and 
broadcast personnel 



























Honeywell Clockmaster Systems combine rugged, 
simple construction with a variety of attrac- 
tive clock faces, both flush and surface 
mounted, with dials sized from 9 to 18 inches. 
All are made to Honeywell's standards of 
quality and backed by Honeywell's guarantee. 


This man’s job is making schools better: 


By working with educators throughout the country, 
the Honeywell man is aware of many of your time 
and progtamming requirements—can recommend a 
system that best fits your specific needs. 

Besides the Clockmaster, you'll be particularly 
interested in Honeywell Fire Detection and Alarm 
Systems. Ask your Honeywell man about them. 
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A CLOCK AND PROGRAM- 


MING SYSTEM THAT'S AS 
EASY TO CHANGE AS YOUR 


CALENDAR 


Phowerwel Clockmaster* Systems offer the sim- 
plest, most trouble-free programming on the market. 
They help make your school program more flexible 
because you can change a single signal without 
changing or resetting any other part of the program. 
And it’s so easy—needs no specialized knowledge or 
technical help. If you wish more information, talk 
to your Honeywell man who specializes in schools. 
You can reach him through your local Honeywell 
office, or by writing Honeywell, Dept. SM-1-05, Min- 
neapolis 8, Minnesota. 


NOTE THESE OUTSTANDING FEATURES: 
¢ Operates any number of bells 
® Corrects each clock independently every hour 


© Choice of either minute-impulse or synchronous- 
wired movements 


© Turns lights on or off 


¢ Free one-year guarantee; checkout assistance 
and maintenance quickly available from Honey- 
well experts 


HERE’S WHY CLOCKMASTER PROGRAMMING IS THE EASIEST TO SET 


ith 
L 





1. Same setting wheel on Master Clock 
that sets time also sets program. 


Honeywell Clockmaster— 
backed by the most dependable 
nationwide service ever offered. 
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2. Reusable pin and roller, inserted oppo- 
site minute mark, actuates signal. 





3. Calendar programming makes it easy 
to silence all signals. 


*Tradematk 


Honeywell 


[| Fouts ia. Control 


(Circle number 729 for more information) 
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A guide to useful information 


ADMINISTRATION 


The elementary principal. A _ fine 
working handbook for the elementary 
school principal, this is a book to be 
read and kept close at hand for fre- 
quent reference. Unlike many books 
in the field, this one is intended for 
use by the operating administrator ra- 
ther than as a teacher’s college text- 
book. It recognizes and deals with the 
problems of the principal as both an 
educational leader and an operating 
executive. To sum it up: a really 
worthwhile book, packed with practi- 
cal information rather than theory. 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 
AT worK. By Hicks and Jameson. Pub- 
lished by Prentice-Hall, Inc., Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J. $5.50. 


School improvement. “Islands of ex- 
perimentation” in school improvement 
are considered in this report to the Na- 
tional School Boards Association. The 
study areas presented are: curriculum 
reorganization, fuller personnel utili- 
zation, increased individual attention 
to students, the securing of good teach- 
ers, merit rating, better utilization of 
teacher competencies and the chal- 
lenge of potential TV teaching. 


SEVEN STUDIES. Published by the Na- 
tional School Boards Assoc. 450 East 
Ohio St., Chicago 11. $1. 


BUILDING 


School sites. This book was planned to 
assist school boards, planners and de- 
signers in the selection and develop- 
ment of more adequate and functional 
school grounds. Both long-range and 
functional planning are covered, and 
procedures illustrate approaches which 
may be used on the local level to set 
school site requirements. Layouts of ac- 
tual school areas illustrate some effi- 
ciently modeled grounds, and guide- 
posts of curricular needs are suggested. 
This is an extraordinarily valuable 
book. 


SCHOOL SITES: SELECTION, DEVELOP- 
MENT, AND UTILIZATION. Published by 
the U. S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Washington 25, 
D.C. 75¢. 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


Home help. In Boulder, Colo., a lay 
committee appointed by the school 





board faced up squarely to the fact 
that many parents need guidance in 
handling problems relating to their 
children. The committee drew up a 
report on child growth, including a 
guide on what to expect from children 
at any given age, what their needs and 
characteristics are at that age, and 
what responsibilities must be accepted 
by parents. Distributed to all the dis- 
trict’s parents, it is expected to result 
in better home-student-school rela- 
tionships. 


YOUR CHILD GROWING UP. Boulder, 
Colo., Public Schools. Single copies 
available free from Superintendent 
Natt B. Burbank. 


CURRICULUM 


Civics instruction. Designed as a sup- 
plemental teaching aid for use in sec- 
ondary school social studies, particu- 
larly in government, American history 
and problems in democracy classes, 
this valuable study unit describes the 
cogs in the machinery of the Civil 
Service Commission. The people in the 
service—who they are, what they do, 
the work they provide and how they 
are selected—are carefully analyzed. 

This study is planned to give stu- 
dents an understanding and apprecia- 


tion of the role of the merit system in 
our representative government. 


CIVIL SERVICE AND THE CITIZEN. Pub- 
lished by the U.S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington 25, D. C. 35¢. 


Core curriculum. Fulfilling the gen- 
eral objectives of secondary education 
through the core or block-time cur- 
riculum is thoroughly covered in this 
study prepared by the Office of Ed- 
ucation. Organization, development, 
guidance, evaluation and administra- 
tion within the core unit are taken up 
as separate units, and examples of dis- 
tricts which have successfully used the 
core system are presented. 


BLOCK-TIME CLASSES AND THE CORE 
PROGRAM IN THE JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL. Published by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Washington 25, D. C. 35¢. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Safe play. Descriptions of 26 new 
games for safe indoor and outdoor 
play with equipment made of resili- 
ent, light weight polyethylene are cov- 
ered in a booklet compiled by Cosom 
Industries, Inc. 

These Safe-T-Play games are all 
designed around Scoop—a _ new, 
unique device for catching, throwing 
and carrying the Cosom Fun Ball. 

Lively, exciting variations of such 
popular games as golf, goalball, vol- 
ley ball and diamond ball are detailed. 


TWENTY-SIX NEW GAMES FOR SAFE IN- 
DOOR PLAY. Published by Cosom In- 
dustries, Inc., 6012 Wayzata Blvd., 
Minneapolis 16, Minn. 50¢. 





Also see these... 


Adult education. A packaged answer to problems in homemaking education. 
HOMEMAKING EDUCATION PROGRAMS FOR ADULTS. Published by the U. S. 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. 25¢. 


Conant speech. An analysis of high school needs by Dr. James Conant. 
THE COMPREHENSIVE HIGH SCHOOL. Published by the Massachusetts Coun- 
cil for Public Schools, 16 Arlington St., Boston, 30¢. 


Guidance. A round-up of valuable statistics for guidance personnel. 
STATISTICS OF HIGHER EDUCATION. Published by the U. S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. 60¢. 


Librarians. A compilation of state requirements for librarian certification. 
CERTIFICATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS. Published by the.U. S. Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. 30¢. 


Teacher salaries. A powerful argument for higher teacher salaries. 
FINANCING PROFESSIONAL SALARIES FOR PROFESSIONAL TEACHERS. Pub- 
lished by the NEA, 1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 25, D. C. 10¢. 
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Are you doing everything you can to protect 
_ your children against fire? - 


Responsibility for the safety of school children rests 
with you. Fire drills can train them in orderly with- 
drawal from buildings . . . if they don’t panic. Fire 
doors can slow the spread of flames .. . if they are 
kept closed. But only a sprinkler system will auto- 
matically detect and stop fire quickly — before it has 


time to gain headway. For further information 
about Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler Protection, and 
the insurance savings possible, write Grinnell Co., 
Inc., 277 West Exchange Street, Providence 1, R. I. 
Illustrated: Grinnell Quartzoid® Bulb Sprinkler, 
most advanced design for speed and dependability. 


GRINNELL 


FIRE PROTECTION 
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Let us show you how 
extremely portable 
Fold-A-Way products 
can help you achieve 
maximum utilization 
of your multi-use room 


VISIT US IN ATLANTIC CITY 

A.A.S.A. Feb. 14-18 

Booths 1429, 1431, 1433, 1435 
(Downstairs) 
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"Right here, Kids!” 
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"To be or not to be...” 
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Dept. SM-1 2580 University Ave. ¢ St. Paul 14, Minn. 





Midway 5-6465 


Gentlemen: Please send further information on your extremely 
portable Fold-A-Way: 

CJ Stages C] Choral Risers 

I’m also interested in: 

C) Portable Lunchtables with Benches 


(J Portable Bandstands [(] Wall-type Lunchtables 


[] Ping Pong Tables 


CJ Portables without Benches 
CJ Portable Banquet Tables 














NAME TITLE 
SCHOOL 

ADDRESS 

Cry. STATE 
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“What do you want to be when you grow up?” | 


@ @ #® Several months ago, the 
Institute of Student Opinion, spon- 
sored by Scholastic Magazines, 
made a survey of over 11,000 stu- 
dents, in grades seven through 12, 
to learn their attitudes toward their 
future careers. This was a truly na- 
tional survey, conducted in 284 dif- 
ferent schools, of different sizes, in 
every state in the country. 

The results are startling (see 
charts this page and next). 

In contrast to a rather universal 
belief among adults that today’s 
youth have abandoned self-disci- 
pline, there appears to be a healthy 
respect for what our society expects 
of a citizen. If today’s youth is pre- 
cocious socially, he is also more ma- 
ture intellectually. They rank “hard 
work” as the most important factor 
in a business or professional career. 
They are not afraid that high marks 
will ruin their popularity. An over- 
whelming percentage (94.2) of 
boys and girls believe that their 
academic performance will have an 
important effect on their future suc- 
cess. 

This is a good climate for educa- 
tion. It reinforces the opinions of 
many school officials that what we 
need in the American high school is 
not more rigid academic and social 
discipline but a healthier opportuni- 
ty for our pupils to “find their own 
way’—a program that challenges 
each, according to his abilities. 

It would be a mistake, however, 
to assume that these favorable atti- 
tudes mean that our children are 
competent to plan their education 
and future without expert help. The 
disquieting point in this survey, for 
schoolmen, is the answer to the ques- 
tion, “In planning for your career, 
to which three of the following 
would you go for the most helpful 
advice?” With three choices, only 
17% chose “my school guidance 
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Basic information that schoolmen can use as a part of a community education program 








How certain are you now what your final career will be? 


Total Girls Boys 
Absolutely certain ......... ele ee a Seale tae 13.3% 15.5% 10.9% 
PEIN scdrdeissvacincvaeanceiaConseacagioeaadeienennals 58.9 60.8 57.0 
ROUEN os skeicn ce eacctooa enaccoustishecetaceectea 27.8 a 32.1 





Even though you may not be certain what your final career will be, 
what school subject do you think will best fit you for. it? 


Total Girls Boys 
Commercial COUPSES  ..........00..0cccscceee as. 21.5% 36.8% 5.1% 
EIS 0; 206: tips onihs eran edcda gucmeetauetiheres ives) ee 19.7 23.4 
Pe INE MN oss navsnwsecvatamuvensaencausenes osiees . 5 8.4 Jae 
errr ree sree er ere . 62 22.4 9.4 
CECUPATHOREL COUNTESS: <..cicicceisisscsicesise.s.scess 13.2 4.1 23.1 
SN NN oo cs. cs cecenavcacaenecesepienscouaauss 5.3 5.0 5.7 
Foreign languages .................cccccccceeeres 0. oe 3.6 2.4 





How important do you think your school marks are to your future? 


Total Girls Boys 
Good marks are important... ...... .. ... 94.8% 95.3% 94.2% 
Marks have no effect at all ................. 00... 4.3 3.7 5.0 
Good marks are a disadvantage ................ .9 1.0 8 





How important do you think a student's marks are to his popularity? 


Total Girls Boys 
Good marks make a student more. 
PE +. situvesnascetcecursagt lacie Redapalainn: te 36.3% 34.9% 37.6% 
Marks don’t make any difference in 
WITTE, accsisziicacsecreseivasceessoencacavener eeees 61.6 63.9 59.3 
Good marks make a student less popular 2.1 1.2 3.1 








counselor” as a primary source of 
advice. They couldn’t do otherwise. 
For in a nation that urgently needs 
its best men and women in the pro- 
fessions that take the longest prepa- 
ration and the earliest possible rec- 
ognition of talent, fewer than 17% 


of our children have formal guid- 
ance counselors available to them. 

The urgent need for better guid- 
ance is reflected “between the lines” 
in some of the other answers. Only 
9% of the boys felt English was im- 
portant to their future careers. Al- 





most 19% have no interest in math 
or science. Forty percent of the boys 
selected engineering, science, or 
medicine as the field they hoped to 
enter. They'll never make it—they 
haven’t the ability, nor do our col- 
leges have the space for them. End 








Which three of the following factors do you think will have the greatest 


effect on your career? 


Total 


in planning for your career, to which three of the following would 


you go for the most helpful advice? 


Girls Boys 


(Percentages represent the total of all 
first, second, and third choices.) 


NS Alb cr dcnattiadhcuceicedssreanntontuionn .. 29.6% 
IE anc {isssstidadnwumatiacaiiones aces dienatce 28.0 
Personality kk. eis atadseusbdesterswnndes 25.6 
Good of bad breaks ..............mceccecee cee 6.1 
Money ssidhin: sain wines: tan alae 
infiuential friends eee reer a 
SE IID odnxeusvenccpcnshasoesverccecivevies: GM 
RI igs arcane cecadtigabiokey .) 


Total Girls Boys 


(Percentages represent the total of all 
first, second, and third choices.) 


29.3% 29.6% oo ee rere or cn ancbinade a — wi 
y school guidance counselor. ... ............ ; a ; 

cat ete ES TR Rae ee Ree vse SS 73 16.7 
28.3 22.0 A business or sins | man.. ~2-- 93.0 13.9 16.2 / 
4.7 7.8 Books, magazines, or other 

43 75 published material .......0000..0..0........ ys ye 8.1 

My minister, priest, or sme 
1.9 2.5 School teacher . ....... ——— 7.7 5.8 
3 2 Friends about my own age... ........ 6.1 5.9 6.3 
2.0 1.7 MII Spoyeicsacmceveivastteneteiiees yheasccses seat GD 1.6 ya 





Which one of the following fields would you like to make your final 


career? 

Total 
ERE SP ee no eee eee ne » 13.7% 
IDET <-;<néntncbicccntantibexcetotecogsess Ss cactunneie 12.4 
SIT st ccacschidintes savin bdidihietiassenbesnieurestaras 12.0 
I Sh 0 ler rasteatalnschaegd esidinassacws ctudahdatceed 10.1 
I oi Ea Notes cearddcwincnctedtadenstacs 6.4 
ED desisncsdgnisiesetiaieonvinedslnansesvaanseots . 
RE ESSE iat Sean ee ae 6.1 
IID ois ccc iene tl Aides crowskessiceccobbane 4.2 
I ak th tAht. oe cdicdtcioninratdeweciooananicin cohen 3.2 
NIN nsvicacsdabiliousnesnstesiansas tivcnandéauseddecsenes 3.1 
SIN Uk 15.i0. shod mnebasaidiaeedaterioenbkiesiideecsistndvensne 2.5 
Entertainment ais ciitaiilcidarianeteteutcintediiecess 2.0 
III | ci cxcicxcdusensatadussdncbdaeeesvsqrenssecenience 1.8 
Tis shi ahh Cah aitiaaeinaneceti dina teesvesiceess ok pe 
II dds cucaicdnscabcapaaiiavcbesiedsevensstiee 1.5 
NES a oo oe a ae 1.5 
I Shida cdvn sanbectedeavsaveesescews 1.1 
Advertising, public relations ................. 8 
Sales Fetaes a S decketantiieat e 
Other ay ica Minbdevishewsccticte. gee 


If you're interested in working for a large, nationally known company, 


which one would you choose? Please write its name. 


Girls Boys 
25.4% 1.3% Total Girls Boys 
1.6 24.3 The 15 Companies Most Often Named 
47.1 6.9 General Electric Co. ee 74% 14.9% 
15.8 42 General Motors Corp. ........................-. 10.3 2.9 14.9 
2.6 10.5 du Pont de Nemours E. |. & Co. ..........0... 4.4 3.1 5.1 
5.9 6.6 American Telephone & Telegraph Co. ....... 3.9 re 1.5 
a a3 I I oie cases i venesciceesvcceusvaceserces’. See 12 4.6 
on v4 Westinghouse Electric Corp. ...............-..... 2.5 23 2.7 
* “0 Trans World Airlines, Inc. ............ ee, 4.2 1.2 
os International Business Machines oun. 2.3 2.9 1.5 
25 1.4 Re III eos csosvtcceceransevacsecevenstiencnsets 3.3 oe 1.6 
24 Ll Sears, Resbuck & Co. . ...........0ccccccc.s0..00 1.4 2.7 .6 
20 1.4 MN I Sse dccccicnecscvisenew-sestoden pc 8 1.7 
22 7 Radio Corporation of America ..........-. 1.4 1.1 1.6 
16 1.4 Boeing Airplane Co. 20.0.0... cece eee 1.3 om a2 
8 15 Pan American World Airways Sovcnuccainiuestes 9 2.7 - 
8 9 III ccininiietuxe se ciebetaensstuipichinsaccsass 8 4 § 
7 9 SI eo cnc ciendadayuiogic ka cdntiateunte nics 50.4 59.2 44.9 
8.7 9.2 





When you look for your first full-time job, which three of the following 


do you think will be most important to you? 


Total Girls Boys 
Total Girls Boys 
(Percentages represent the total of all Have } already taken a course in math 
first, second, and third choices.) y, trig y, etc.) 42.7% 44.1% 40.7% 
, 1 
Future security .... .... sbi tis teill Weuceal Acvedeaiivees 21.5% 20.8% 22.1% Have already taken biology. — 22.0 21.7 22.5 
Opportunity for advancement .................... 21.0 19.4 229 Rae eS eae 8. 688s 18.7 ae 
‘ Consider the courses too difficult ......... 
Challenging, interesting work ...... ......... 18.9 20.7 17.0 aceie ane amin oem _ ” bisa 
Pleasant working conditions am 12.7 14.3 10.9 | ROR lt Sen a ol cali Ae 5.0 4.7 5.5 
. ° ae not offered in math in my school 3.3 4.2 1.7 
SS eos tealecess. “soca silatatieiaceiucoutdicc ae 9.4 14.6 . 
ee 10.4 12.2 8.4 
Standing in my community ........00.............. 3.0 2.6 3.5 
Other ..... a RTD ol ee Son SR 6 6 6 


if you are not now taking science or math, please check one of the 
following statements to explain why you are not. 
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TESTED and PROVED! 
Efficiently runs all 
papers—from_ post- 
cards to newsprint. 





TESTED and PROVED! 


Automatically feeds 
papers that have 
been cut unevenly. 








TESTED and PROVED! 


New separator fingers 
eliminate side rub- 
bersand adjustments. 








FOR EVERY BUDGET 


Model 70—Hand operated, with 
all the features except electric 


Model 76A—Electric, with Auto- 
matic Start-Stop......... $299.50 


Model 76B—Electric, with 11’ 
and 14” cylinder stop selector 
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HERES THE ANSWER TO YOUR : 
SCHOOL DUPLICATING PROBLEMS 








y, 





AVAILABLE IN 
ELECTRIC OR 
HAND-OPERATED 
MODELS 


® 
Mark Il CONQUERORS 


new paper feed that passes every test! 


Here’s proof that Heyer Conqueror Spirit Du- 
plicators are specifically engineered and con- 
structed to cope with the special problems and 
hard usage that are common in school duplicat- 
ing. Following are some excerpts from a recent 
unsolicited testimonial regarding a Conqueror 
purchased 5 years ago by a school: “... twelve 
different teachers using this machine... never 
had to give the girls any instructions’—“. .. its 
simplicity of operation and the ruggedness of 
the machine itself is quite a combination.”— 
‘“*,.. thousands of sheets of paper of all grades, 
sizes and weights have gone through this ma- 
chine, and never once did it falter.” 


Today, Heyer combines that established superi- 
ority with exciting, years-ahead innovations and 
improvements to bring you the brilliant new 
Mark III Series. They are so simple to operate 
a child can run them. They will dependably 
print on all papers—in 1 to 5 colors at once... 


SEE THEM AT BOOTHS B9-11, AASA 


PROVE IT TO YOURSELF! 


Use a Conqueror in your school for one week 
—FREE! Mail this coupon today for the big, 
illustrated Catalog describing 
the complete HEYER line, and 


a Certificate entitling quali- 
fied users to a ONE 
WEEK FREE TRIAL 
of a Conqueror Mark 
II Spirit Duplicator. 
No obligation, of 
course. 





anything typed, drawn or written on a spirit 
master. Conquerors deliver 330 copies in just 
3 minutes, at only a fraction of a cent each. 
Deeper feed tables have up to twice as much 
paper capacity as some competitive models, 


In addition, you save both time and money with 
such Heyer “firsts” as a Feed Tension Control 
at no extra charge ... Copy Positioner Control, 
that raises or lowers copy quickly, effortlessly 
..- Visible Fluid Supply, that conquers the prob- 
lem of running dry , . . a built-in Copy Counter 
that conquers waste . . . and the Automatic 
Start-Stop (on electric models), that shuts off 
the machine when the last sheet is fed through. 


Sold and serviced by a nation-wide organiza- 
tion of selected dealers, and backed by Heyer’s 
56-year reputation for superior quality and per- 
formance, a Heyer Mark III Conqueror is your 
best buy in spirit duplicators. 














CONVENTION, ATLANTIC CITY, FEB. 14-18 
OO OO A 
The HEYER Corporation 1-59 | 
1828 S. Kostner Ave., Chicago 23. Ill. 
O Please rush my FREE copy j 

of your new Catalog No. 59 i 

O Send FREE TRIAL Certificate I 

I 

NAME i 

1 

SCHOOL i 
ADDRESS | 
CITY. ZONE__STATE____ : 
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Completely automatic sys- 
tem combined with man- 
ual stations, gives 24-hour 
protection. Operates re- 
gardless of power failures. 
Sounds evacuation signal, 
indicates location of fire 
at a central point, may be 
used to signal municipal 
fire headquarters automat- 
ically. Fully supervised for 
complete safety. 
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TYPE CCVA 
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ree 
Simplest supervised sys- 
tem sounds an evacuation 
alarm without indicating 
location. Closed circuit, 
full supervision assures in- 
stant warning whenever 
system becomes inopera- 
tive due to open circuits, 
grounds or other defects. 
Ideal for the smaller one 
story school. 
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...nas the Right Fire Alarm System 
for your School 
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Not just one, but an entire range of fire alarm systems to meet 
the requirements of every school building. Each system is made entirely 
of “matched design” components produced exclusively by Edwards. This 
is your assurance that every part of the system is specifically designed 
to perform a certain function... designed so that it will give years of 
dependable, maintenance-free service. And you'll like the appearance of 
Edwards Fire Alarm stations too. They are designed to blend into the 
decor of modern schools. 


For more than 80 years Edwards has been the leader in the design 
and manufacture of signaling equipment. This long experience guaran- 
tees simplicity and reliability in every product. To aid you in selecting 
the correct system for every school building, Edwards Technical Repre- 
sentatives in 53 key cities in the U.S. and Canada are ready to help you 
get the proper fire alarm system. 
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Common Coded: sounds 4 * City - connected system * For large buildings: coded 
or 6 rounds of common P sounds a coded signal with- signal throughout the 
code such as 4-4, a distinc- in the building and also ™ premises tells where alarm 
tive alarm signal. For . at the municipal fire e was sounded, locating the 
buildings where automatic headquarters, entirely au- fire while it gives the evac- 
location is unnecessary mn tomatically. Recommended « uation signal. Fully-super- 
but a distinctive common particularly for large vised system sounds a spe- 
code signal is desired. Full e schools and institutions. e cial trouble bell if there 
te gsc with trouble is any fault in the system, 
ell guarantees continu- e e 
ous protection. 
* ® 
eof ffefmemUmmeemUmlmcOmUmCUOUCOUCUCUMOMmUCUCOmUCOlmUCHhC<C NMHC NH —h—<C HMC OHh—C~<C MHHhC<CNHhC—<—<C HC HF 


To find out how Edwards fire alarm systems 

are tailored to your requirements, see your local 
Edwards Technical Representative or write 
Dept. NS—, Edwards Company, Inc., 

Norwalk, Connecticut. (In Canada: Edwards 
of Canada, Ltd., Owen Sound, Ontario.) 


Specialists in Signaling Since 1872 








EDWARDS 


DESIGN * DEVELOPMENT * MANUFACTURE 
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LANGUAGE LABORATORIES 


Sir: In view of the current emphasis on teaching foreign 
languages in our schools, Mrs. Barrows’ article, “The new 
way to teach foreign languages,” (SM, Nov. ’58), was both 
timely and informative. The language laboratory method 
enables the student, for the first time, to actually learn 
how to speak another language as well as understand the 
spoken word. 

Since the article mentions two commercial sources of 
equipment and information on language laboratories, you 
and your readers will be interested in a third major source, 
the Radio Corporation of America. RCA has had such 
equipment under development for some time, and started 
marketing it in December 1958. 

Incidentally, we envision a much broader application for 
this type of equipment and teaching method than its use 
in the foreign language field only. Experiments in Coving- 
ton, La., and Atchison, Kan. have shown that this same 
basic equipment can be used to teach other subjects in the 
curriculum both better and faster. 



































P. B. REED 

VICE PRESIDENT 

EDUCATIONAL ELECTRONICS 

RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


HOW TO HIRE A TEACHER 


Sir: The article “How to hire a teacher and when,” (SM, 
Oct. ’58), is shocking to say the least. I am surprised a 
school superintendent would be so unprofessional and un- 
ethical and also surprised that SCHOOL MANAGEMENT would 
publish such an unprofessional article. 

Personally I am glad nearly a continent separates us. 
Certainly no such tactics are employed in this area. It is 
considered highly unethical and unprofessional to pirate 
teachers from other schools. 

I think the greatest “shocker” was your answer to the 
question “Wouldn’t you recruit (I say pirate) a teacher 
from what you would call a poor school system?” It seems 
you want to make a poor school district poorer, anything 
goes so long as “I” get the best by fair or foul means. 

Again I say I hope never to see in print again such a 
selfish, unprofessional and unethical point of view pub- 
lished in any magazine, let alone a professional one. 


GLENN D. REAVIS 
DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENT 
CLOVIS, CALIF. 


Sir: Your article on teacher recruitment in SCHOOL MAN- 
AGEMENT is an excellent one . . . 


ERIC S. SMITH 
SUPERINTENDENT 
RAMSEY, N. J. 


Sir: I enjoyed your article . . . allow me to compliment 
you on your approach to the problem of securing new 
teachers. It is the most thorough one I have heard of. 


HENRY F. COLLINS 
CHAIRMAN, SCHOOL COMMITTEE 
BILLERICA, MASS. 


Sir: Your vigorous and interesting interview could be used 
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knight-kits 


an ALLIED RADIO product 


er a 






nic Lab Kit 


Widely used by schools for in- 
struction in electronics. Performs 
12 separate experiments with only 
a simple wiring change required 
for each project (components, 
once mounted, need not be dis- 
assembled). Projects are: receiver, 
amplifier, ‘‘broadcaster’’, code 
oscillator, flasher, timer, trans- 
mitter, electronic relays, etc. With 
all parts, including relay, photocell, 
microphone. Shpg. wt., 314 lbs. 

637272. Only........... $14.95 


GD ALLIED’S 
452-PAGE 


1959 CATALOG 
Offers everything in elec- 
tronics for the school: 
Knight-Kits for training; 
sound and recording 
equipment; lab instru- 
ments, tools, books, elec- 
tronic parts. Write for 
FREE copy today. 


ALLIED RADIO 
100 N. Western Ave., Dept. 103-A9 
Chicago 80, Ill. 


“Ranger” AC-DC Radio Kit 
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radio project. Thousands 
used in shop training. 
Teaches radio construction. 
Complete with cabinet. 


83Y736. Only...... $16.95 





**Space-Spanner’”’ Receiver Kit 
Exciting school project; 
tunes world-wide short wave 
as well as broadcast. Packed 
with interesting features. 
83Y259. Only......$18.95 


See our catalog for many 
other fine Knight-Kits 
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with the typewriter they'll use in business 

















Get your students off to a flying start by teaching with 
the Royal Standard—because there are more Royal 
Typewriters in office use than any other make. 


Royal earned this enviable leadership with rugged- 


ness: Royal spends less time in the repair shop than 
any other make. 


And with advancements: the Twin-Pak lets you 
change a ribbon without smudging your fingers... 
the Line Meter tells students how many lines to the 
end of the page... the finger-balanced touch adjusts 
to finger-strength—allows lighter stroking on the 
shorter-finger keys ...six cheerful colors (no extra 
cost) brighten up classrooms. 


No wonder it’s easier to teach—easier to learn—with 
a Royal. Get a free demonstration right in your own 
classroom. Call your Royal Representative. He’s in 
the Yellow Pages under “‘Typewriters.”’ 


There are more Royal Typewriters 
in office use than any other make. 








lel ealiseteadimatintaatian 





standard 


World’s Number 1 Typewriter 


Product of Royal McBee Corporation, world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters. 
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profitably as a recruitment manual in every school district 
. « « Congratulations on your forthright discussion. 


ALICE P. KUSER 
DIRECTOR 

EDUCATION EXTENSION 
TRENTON, N. J. 


Sir: Just this minute I have finished reading your article 
. . - I want to say that this is the finest story on recruit- 
ment of teachers that I have read in many moons. It is prac- 
tical and full of good, new ideas. 


NAT B. BURBANK 
SUPERINTENDENT 
BOULDER PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
BOULDER, COLO. 


Sir: I have read with considerable interest your article on 
hiring teachers. Frankly, I thought it was excellent. As a 
matter of faet several people at the Swampscott Conven- 
tion of NEASA, two weeks ago, spoke very highly of it. 


WILLIAM F. CLARK 
ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


BEST MONTH FOR BOND VOTES 


Sir: On the assumption that it is unnecessary for me to ex- 
plain the reasons for my request, and presuming that you 
may have in your files some information on this rather 
pertinent subject, could you give me any information on 
what might be considered the “best” month in which to 
have bond elections? What have the records shown? Has 
there been any survey made? Can you suggest where we 
might obtain this information? 

We have often considered contributing articles to your 
magazine, time permitting; but we wonder if your editorial 
staff can take a copy of a memo or letter which we have 
written and which you might consider to be newsworthy, 
and edit it into an article? 


W. M. SWISHER 

SUPERVISOR OF CONSTRUCTION 
& MAINTENANCE 

PHOENIX UNION HIGH SCHOOLS 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


Question 1: Best information we have been able to com- 
pile concerning bond votes seems inconclusive. Opinions 
differ from area to area. There appears to be general agree- 
ment that bond votes should not be tied to regular No- 
vember elections (too many disinterested voters and re- 
tired people come out then and vote against the schools to 
save money) but we have been able to establish no pattern 
concerning other times of the year. For instance, one su- 
perintendent told us “Don’t hold bond votes around Christ- 
mas. People are too broke and can think only of upcoming 
bills.” Another said of the same season of the year “Votes 
are often successful in late December. Voters are in a giv- 
ing mood and nothing is too good for children.” Another 
warns that any date close to income tax time is deadly. 

We would be extremely interested in learning of other 
experiences concerning the best time for bond votes and 
will appreciate any information that can be made available 
to us. 


Question 2: We urge our readers to send us material in any 
form—a letter, a memo, or an internal report. Many busy 
schoolmen just can’t find the time to write an article. We 
are happy to handle the “prose” and return. a rough draft 
to you, for correction and approval. ED. 
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For free sanitary survey of your. 
premises ask your Dolge service man - 
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Did your school have a fire drill 


® & & Virtually every school in the United States 
had a fire drill on the morning of Dec. 2, 1958. By 
noon, most local and state school and fire authorities 
were ordering “top to bottom” inspections of all public 
and parochial schools. The conscience of the nation 
was momentarily aroused. But none of us choose to 
live with horror for long. The 92 deaths at Our Lady 
of Angels School are no longer, willingly, recalled to 
memory. 

At this writing, only 48 hours after the ghastly Chi- 
cago school fire, no one knows what actually caused 
it. Chances are, no one ever will. 

It really doesn’t matter. What does matter is the 
lesson it taught us—even if the facts make uncomfort- 
able reading ... 


Is there any true protection? 
Fire protection is a two-part proposition. 


Smoke billows from Chicago school 
where almost 90 students lost their 
lives. School lacked automatic detection devices. 


Wide World photo 


First, you try to prevent it. You remove or repair 
some of the most common causes—aged or defective 
wiring, improper storage of combustibles, poor house- 
keeping. Does this sound obvious? Then consider the 
facts published in this magazine (SM, March ’58, 
pg. 46): A national survey of district fire prevention 
efforts showed that 23% of all schools do not conduct 
regular inspections. Only half the schools use a check 
list when they do inspect. If you think your schools are 
“different,” we suggest that you inspect the basement 
of your oldest schoolhouse, tomorrow. Take a man 
from the fire department with you. 

Prevention is important. But, since fire can never 
be wholly prevented, detection is far more critical. 

This morning we spoke to a man in Chicago who is 
with the city’s fire prevention bureau. He is working 
with Chicago school and fire authorities to see what 
can be conjectured from the charred evidence. He told 








































| }/December 2nd? 


us, “It’s the old story—delayed discovery. An auto- 
matic detection device in the stairwells would have 
provided three to four minutes of advance warning. 
This school was evacuated, in a fire drill last October, 
in exactly three minutes and 10 seconds.” Our Lady 
of Angels didn’t have automatic detectors. Few older 
schools do. 


How are fires discovered? 


Last year (1957) there were 4,100 school fires in 
the U. S. Children died in 35 of them. Most of the 
deaths could have been avoided (and so could much of 
the physical damage) by early detection. More on that 
later. 

How were these fires discovered? Why was discovery 
delayed? The National Fire Protection Association made 
a detailed study of 300 of the biggest blazes (fires that 
did over $100,000 damage). Here’s what was learned 
about how these fires were discovered: 


HOW SCHOOL FIRES WERE DISCOVERED 





IE, eiccciucasnpnicrenttrenicicene 205 
ID ichneeicceitinsaseiijeaintiiiaaiatiions 31 
ee 24 
Unknown occupants ...........-.- 18 
PD cccstneasiicnnnsbenniien 9 
Sprinkler alarms .................. 5 
ee 4 
i, EE 4 

300 


In other words, 205 of these fires were so far ad- 
vanced that they were noticed by casual passers-by. 
The loss of “critical minutes” is obvious—even in a 
crowded city. How much time was lost in suburban 
and rural schools where passers-by are not so numer- 
ous. 


What causes death in a fire? 


The NFPA also studied the 35 fires in which there 
were fatalities. Object: to find out what factors were 
responsible for the deaths. This was the summary: 


FACTORS RESPONSIBLE FOR DEATHS 


Ee ee Ce Lee 16 
Insufficient number .......... 6 
Open stairways .........-..---- 6 
Stairways obstructed ........ 2 
Windows barred .............. 2 

II icicedccveressaviocsacs 14 
Flammable liquid .............. 6 
ee 3 
Ree per ene eee 3 
EE aE 2 

Combustible contents ...... 9 
Stage curtains .................. 3 
Firebreboard interior finish 2 
RR rere ree 2 
ee eT 2 
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What's happening 
in YOUR district? 





Our best editorial material comes direct- 
ly from people like you, people who are 
actually confronted with problems of school 
management and are finding ways to 
solve them. 

If your district has found a good solution 
to a problem in school management, or if 
you have a problem and need help finding 
a solution, let us hear from you. We en- 
deavor to return any unused manuscripts. 








SCHOOL MANAGEMENT IS THE BEST 
PLATFORM FROM WHICH TO DISCUSS 
THE PROBLEMS OF YOUR SCHOOLS 
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East Side School, Niles, Mich. Edward R. Duffield, A. I. A., Niles, Mich. 


SCHOOL WALL SYSTEMS 
designed with the taxpayer in mind 


This Kawneer Wall System is watertight (an unusual quality in any wall). It makes taxpayers 
happy because they don’t have to pay high maintenance costs for wall and ceiling damage due 
to leaks. Kawneer makes a complete line of wall systems to suit your building and budget. 


FR FF “Three Vital Elements of New School Plan- 
ning” shows you how you can prevent a 


BOOK! new school from becoming a tax burden. 
* Mail coupon for your free copy today! 


gerving architecture ang Indus, 
, 


4 — 

( KEWReer aah 
eee rer ay yee Division “ 
since 1906 <<< 


Kawneer makes wall systems for schools and doors for 
schools and wall facings for schools and student protection 
products for schools and door hardware for schools and 
Kawneer even makes trophy and poster cases for schools. 


in ta Gan een ap ae a ee 


Kawneer Company 
Dept. SM-19 
Niles, Michigan 


Please send me, by return mail, your free book, ‘‘Three Vital 
Elements in New School Planning.” 


Name 
Title and School 
Address 
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Only indirectly reflected in these cold figures is the 
fact that most deaths are not a result of fire itself. The 
killers are smoke and hot gases. Not only are they the 
actual lethal factor but, when stair-wells are open, they 
block even the best-disciplined and drilled children 
from escaping. That’s what happened in Chicago. 


How safe are your schools? 


As much as a third of our country’s pupil population 
is being taught today in schools which could not be 
rebuilt under modern fire prevention codes. Many of 
these schools have been condemned, though they are 
still occupied by “special permission.” School officials 
don’t like the situation—but what can they do? Pupil 
population is out-running the taxpayers’ willingness to 
build. The children must be housed. And, gradually, 
as the “temporary” permits are extended, the board 
and administration are lulled into a false sense of se- 
curity. After all, nothing has happened in all these 
years. The school is well-maintained. It looks sound. 
It’s better not to talk about it—we don’t want to panic 
the public. Anyway, how safe is “safe?” Isn’t all life 
a risk. 


What should a schoolman do? 


It’s easy to condemn local and state officials. But 
what can they actually DO about this situation? If the 
various state building departments were to really crack 
down—close the dangerous buildings—the nation’s 
education system would be thrown into a shambles 
overnight. At the local level, it would mean not dou- 
ble, but triple sessions—or no sessions at all. A calcu- 
lated risk is almost essential. 

But the risk can be minimized. One of the easiest 
methods is to install automatic fire detection equip- 
ment. Object: get the children out of the building at 
the earliest possible instant. 

There is a variety of fire detection equipment avail- 
able. It falls, basically, into two types. There’s the man- 
ual system. Fire alarm boxes are set at strategic loca- 
tions throughout the school. Teachers and pupils are 
trained, in case of even minor fires, to sound the alarm 
before they notify the office. 

This equipment has one obvious weakness: the fire 
must be discovered promptly by someone in the build- 
ing. The NFPA figures discourage this hope. Out of 
300 big fires, 205 were discovered by outsiders. (Col- 
laterally, it is important to recognize that more than 
two-thirds of all school fires occur when school is 
closed. So, from a property-protection point of view, 
manual systems have limited value.) 


Automatic detection systems 


The other type of detection equipment is “auto- 
matic.” It is set-off by any sharp rise in temperature, or 
whenever temperature reaches a certain height. It is 
not dependent on visual observation, so no time is lost. 
In areas where traffic is low and fire-risk is high—base- 
ments, storage closets, boiler rooms—it’s imperative. 

Both the manual and automatic systems do two 
things: They sound a signal throughout the school to 
start immediate evacuation; and, at the same time, they 
can signal to the office the location of the fire. This 
latter information is important for fire-fighting—not es- 
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cape. The automatic system may be part of a sprinkler 
system, or not, as need demands. 


A word about drills and inspection 

Drills should be frequent. Teachers and pupils must 
be thoroughly trained in where to go when the alarm 
rings. Equally important, they should be prepared to 
take alternate actions when an emergency demands it. 
One method is to block their usual route and force 
them to improvise. If this is felt to be dangerous, alter- 
nate routes should be taught in advance of a drill to 
avoid panic. Above all, mandate in-service training 
for your teachers on how to best cope with smoke and 
obstructions. Your fire department can handle this for 
you. 

Inspections must not be perfunctory. A good check 
list is essential if the inspection is to be complete. You 
have three alternatives: the memory of the inspector, 
a check list of your own creation, or the recommended 
guide sheet published by the, National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. Use the latter—and add to it to fit your 
own needs. 

Finally, inspections should be regular. The Fire Un- 
derwriters recommend a monthly inspection by a 
school team—plus quarterly inspection by an ex- 
pert, possibly from your fire department. In either case, 
satisfy yourself that the inspectors are really compe- 
tent and that they do a thorough job. 

You can’t do much more—particularly in old schools 
which taxpayers are willing to accept. But there is no 
excuse for condoning anything less .. . “those who 
ignore history are doomed to repeat it.” End 
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.. receptive to teaching 


because she’s comfortable 


Only the comfortable student can take full advantage of classroom learn- 
ing opportunities. A Nesbitt system provides the right classroom ‘“‘climate”’ 
for every student in every part of the room ... and for each room, regard- 


less of outside conditions. 


By eliminating the problems of overheating, underheating, drafts, cold 
walls, stuffy air, odors and noise, the Nesbitt system creates an environ- 
ment in which students are most receptive to teaching. And it does so at 


savings worth your full investigation. For more information, please write 


for Publication 101. 





THERMAL COMFORT ALL WAYS 


JOHN J. NESBITT, INC., Philadelphia 36, Pa. 
Sold also by American-Standard, American Blower Division, and American-Standard Products (Canada) Ltd, 


- 


How NESBITT CREATES CLASSROOM COMFORT AT REDUCED COSTS! 


“o 
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A Nesbitt Syncretizer in each classroom 
provides heating, ventilating and natural 
cooling. Wind-o-line Radiation solves the 
dual problem of cold walls and window 
downdrafts. Combined, they provide opti- 
mum comfort for every student... at 
savings of 20% or more on construction, 
installation and equipment costs. 


This Nesbitt system provides the required heat 
(in addition to ventilation and natural cooling) 
with only one-third as much hot water as con- 
ventional systems. This permits the use of smaller, 
less expensive pipes and pumps. Factory installed 
crossover tubing, expansion loops and balancing 
valves eliminate expensive jobsite labor. Wind-o- 
line Radiation is the supply and return piping for 
entire classroom wings . . . eliminating costly pipe 
trenches, mains, runouts and insulation. 


Total savings make it possible for every school to 
take advantage of this finest heating and ven- 
tilating system money can buy. 
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Teachers using Aetna Drivotrainers say: 


DRIVOTRAINER STUDENTS 
MAKE SAFER DRIVERS 


They have better safety habits, better driver attitudes, better emergency judgment. 








BY MEANS OF “CLASSROOM CARS” AND SPECIAL MOTION 
PICTURES, beginner students are taught not only basic driving 
skills and driver safety habits, but also how to cope with emer- 
gency situations which are impossible to reproduce on the road 
in dual-control car training. 














Countrywide teacher survey endorses 
classroom training device Development of the Drivotrainer was 
The New York City Bureau of Educational Research recently financed by the Atna Casualty and 
sent a questionnaire to all schools in the country where A=tna Surety Company as a contribution 
Drivotrainers are used. Here is how high school driving teachers to education, and highway safety. 
in the 21 responding schools compare Drivotrainer students Atna Casualty has no financial in- 
with those who have not had such instruction: seceie yin cate af Siteematen 
79% say Drivotrainers teach better safety habits equipment but continues its public 
74% say Drivotrainers teach more wholesome driving service support of the program 
attitudes through production of Drivotrainer 
79% say Drivotrainers teach better judgment in films and other teaching aids, assist- 
emergencies ing in teacher training, and supply- 
88% of the teachers also say that it is possible to substitute ing an educational liaison service 
—" for on-the-road instruction by a 4:1 ratio or 96 Bitetainer usen. 
etter. 


Drivotrainer equipment is manufac- 
tured, sold and serviced by the 
Automatic Voting Machine Corpora- 
tion of Jamestown, New York. 


While savings will vary with the number of students to be 
trained, the efficiency of scheduling, and the size of the installa- 
tion, a school using a combination AZtna Drivotrainer/Dual- 
Control Car course can train up to 50% more pupils with the 
same teaching staff and save up to 30% in cost per pupil. 


For further data on the A2tna Drivotrainer, please write to: 








Information and Education Dept. 


i] AATNA CASUALTY 
—— AND SURETY COMPANY 





Affiliated with Atna Life Insurance Company e Standard Fire Insurance Company e Hartford 15, Connecticut 


j (Circle number 700 for more information) 
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So you think 
you’ve got troubles 


You think mathematics teaching is 
weak in the United States? Look what 
happened recently in England. Eighty 
would-be teachers, all high school 
graduates, took a test in elementary 
arithmetic. There were 33 questions on 
the test and altogether the 80 teach- 
ers-to-be made 475 mistakes. 

Among the questions flubbed were 
these: Divide 234 by 13, (38 couldn’t); 
divide 2.1 by .7, (missed by 27); what 
percentage of 60 makes 12, (26 were 
in the dark); what fraction of a week 
is constituted by 42 hours, (22 con- 
ceded). 

A special course in arithmetic is 
being offered for the 80 who flunked. 

Oh yes, how did you do? When you 


- divide 234 by 13, you should get 18. 


The answer to 2.1 divided by .7 is 
three. Twenty percent of 60 equals 12, 
and 42 hours is a quarter of a week. 


cei nubian 


School lunches 
are too good 


Parma, Ohio, which had trouble a 
few months ago with slow lunch lines 
(the selection of desserts was cut 
down so that students would take less 
time making a choice), has a new and 
unusual feeding problem now. The 
food is too good. 

An experiment tried in one ele- 
mentary school, to serve a single-plate 
lunch for 25¢, proved so popular it 
had to be abandoned after five days. 

Ordinarily the Parma schools serve 
multiple choice lunches, with students 
able to spend up to 75¢. The Pearl 
Road School was chosen as the site 
for experimenting with the single- 
plate lunch plan. Under this system, 
with bulk buying and government sup- 
port, lunches could be served for just 
25¢ per plate. A typical two-bit meal 
consisted of meat loaf, potatoes, salad, 
bread and butter and milk. 

About 200 of the school’s 1,100 stu- 
dents ordinarily purchase their lunches 
in the school cafeteria. After a few 
days of single-plate service more than 
400 were clamoring to be fed. “The 
kitchen just couldn’t handle them,” 
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said Superintendent Paul W. Briggs. 
“We didn’t have stove space. We did- 
n’t have refrigerator space. We had to 
move in potatoes from another school. 
We tried this one-plate system be- 
cause we wanted to see what would 
happen. We found out!” 

The program will be tried again in 
the spring when an addition to the 
school, with more kitchen space, is 
completed. Three new schools open- 
ing next year will also serve single- 
plate lunches but none of the older 
schools will be so lucky—they could- 
n’t handle the expected rush of eaters. 
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“Free education” costly 
to high school students 


Although every child in the United 
States is guaranteed the right to a free 
education, a survey of schools in Vir- 
ginia showed that most students spend 
more than a little money in pursuit of 
it. 

Principal George Cox of Warwick 
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High School, Richmond, surveyed high 
schools in his area and came up with 
these figures: 

High school students averaged 
$6.20 apiece on football games, $1.12 
on basketball, 45¢ on baseball and 
36¢ on other athletic activities. The 
school yearbook was costing an aver- 
age of $3.37 a year and $4.50 per 
person went to the school band. The 
newspaper was being obtained at a 
yearly cost of 13¢. 

Seniors, as might be expected, were 
spending the most on “must” items. 
Before they graduated an average of 
$278 per year was being collected on 
items such as class rings, cap and 
gowns, pictures, etc. 


re 


“Moonlighting” hit 
by teacher conference 


A study conference on better use of 
teacher time, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Education Association and at- 


tended by 50 classroom teachers from 





Too good to miss... 


Economy .. . It took considerable discussion but members of the Ran- 
dolph, N. Y. school board finally agreed to take the plunge and buy a brick 
schoolhouse with 11 classrooms, an auditorium, cafeteria and playroom. 
The cost of the building was the stumbling block. The former owners 


wanted $1. 


Preparation . . . San Francisco’s television teaching program got a poor 
reception this term. Forty-two classrooms where pupils were expected to 
watch their teachers perform, were without television sets. 

Heating . . . School officials in Jamestown, R. I. have banned the new 
leotard styles worn by girl students because they feared the girls would be 


too warm. 


Support your schools . . . Members of the Fairfax, Va., PTA planned a 


cake sale with a theme of “the space age.” 


They contacted officials at a 


nearby Army base and asked if they could send a display. Certainly, was 
the reply. They sent a Nike-Ajax—a real one. Members of the other serv- 
ices, not to be outdone, asked permission to help out, too. The mothers’ 
cake sale finally opened surrounded by the Nike, a Navy Talos and Van- 
guard satellite, an Air Force lunar probe display, a Jupiter missile, and 
models of an Army Explorer and an Air Force Thor. Oh yes, it was alo 
possible to buy some cake—if you looked hard enough. 
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Brookfield, Wisc. High School Gets 
a Program To Lengthen Floor Life 


Huntington representative offers sound maintenance plan... 


Mr. Edward Fricke, Superintendent of Buildings and dust down but helps to keep germs out of the air. 
Grounds, said ‘‘Huntington offered us a sound pro- Brookfield High’s gym is in almost constant use 
gram for building maintenance. It has proved to be (below right.) Here Mr. Van Winkle recommended 
low cost in use and of particular value in keeping Seal-O-San® Gym Floor Finish which is easy to main- 
floors looking like new:”’ tain and affords good protection even against street- 
In the spacious lobby above, the terrazzo floor is__ shoe traffic. It is non-skid, glare-free and rubber-burn 
protected with Neo-Shine® Wax—the tough wax with resistant. Mr. Fricke, recently commented, “‘Rip’s 
50% more wax solids than most heavy duty waxes. advice wassound. His products and maintenance pro- 
Because of this extra wax con- cedures have helped us keep costs reasonable. And 
‘tent, corridors and classrooms, like whatever the maintenance problem in the building 
the school training kitchen (below we found Huntington helpful in find- 
left), are kept well polished and pro- : ing a solution.”’ 
tected for longer periods between Why not investigate a planned 
waxings. maintenance program by discussing 
For daily maintenance of floors, the your needs with the “Man Behind 
EDWARD PRICKE Huntolene® Antiseptic Dust Control the Drum,” the Huntington repre- 
ean een wen singe Tein tenst- sentative in your area? 
ment for dust mops that inhibits bac- Information on Seal-O-San, Neo- 
teria growth on the floor and in the mop, improving RIP VAN WINKLE Shine and Huntolene is available on 


Huntington's 


sanitary conditions wherever used. It not only keeps Representative request. Send for information today. 





HUNTINGTON @® LABORATORIES 


INCORPORATED 


Huntington, Indiana . Philadelphia 35, Pennsylvania . Toronto 2, Ontario 





Illustrations from Brookfield, Wisconsin, High School; Stanley B. Helms, Superintendent of Schools; Grasshold & Johnson, AIA, Milwaukee 























throughout the country, urged teachers 
to restrict their “moonlighting” time. 
Moonlighting is a term used to de- 
scribe jobs taken by teachers after 
school hours. 

Conference participants reported a 
growing number of nervous break- 
downs among teachers _ burdening 
themselves with excessive work loads. 
They also suggested a cut in the 
amount of time teachers were expect- 
ed to spend in hallway monitoring, 
driving school buses, keeping attend- 
ance records and other incidental 
school tasks. 

The participants apparently had no 
answer to the question “How do I 
earn enough money for my family if 
I don’t take a ‘moonlighting’ job?” 
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Parent objects to use 
of hose on student 


A parent in Highland, N. Y. has 
called upon the state’s department of 
education to investigate the use of a 
soft rubber hose by the school’s disci- 
plinarians. 

The mother, who stated she was 
ready to fight to “the bitter end” for 
the abolition of the hose, objected 
when her 13-year-old son reported 
that the school’s assistant principal had 
threatened to whip him with it. The 
boy ran from the school office and “I 
kept running until I got home.” 

The use of the hose, which is kept 
in the principal’s office, was defended 
by Harold C. Berean, president of the 
board of education, who cited a sec- 
tion of the state’s penal law which al- 
lows teachers to use corporal punish- 
ment for “restraining and correcting 
pupils” provided the punishment is not 
“immoderate.” 
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Students suffer 
in stingy schools 


Voters in Chatham County, Ga., 
turned down a school board appeal 
for more funds last fall, and economy 
measures have now been put in force. 
Here are the results—steps so drastic 
that it seems the voters can’t have 
considered the fact that their own 
children would be affected. 

There will be no more school 
nurses, no further purchases of music 
equipment or art supplies, no more 
homemaking equipment. 

Schoolrooms must be cleaned every 
other day instead of daily. 

If a teacher gets sick, there will be 
no substitute hired. Instead, the princi- 
pal will take over the class, or ask 
some mother to do so—without pay. 

There will be no basketball pro- 
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grams this winter. Driver education 
will be dropped completely. 

And here’s the pay-off: the board 
says it can underwrite no more ex- 
penses for commencement exercises 
and exhibits. If the graduating seniors 
want diplomas, they’ll have to buy 
them personally. 

Wonder how many parents are re- 
gretting their vote, under reproachful 
stares from their children? 
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Board honored for 


defense of teacher 

The Hanover Park Regional School 
Board in New Jersey was honored by 
that state’s chapter of the NEA re- 
cently for its handling of a contro- 





versial case involving a high school 
teacher. 

The incident concerned the printing 
of three student essays in the school 
magazine. The essays were written af- 
ter students had read John Hersey’s 
prize-winning book “Hiroshima.” They 
were critical of America’s decision to 
drop atom bombs on that city. 

Several veteran’s groups protested 
to the school board and the teacher 
involved resigned stating that she had 
used “poor judgment.” 

The board, however, investigated 
the matter and subsequently issued a 
statement upholding the teacher’s right 
to deal with controversial issues. In 
doing this, the teacher group said in its 
award statement, the board “reaf- 
firmed for every educator the school’s 





Look what they're doing... 





Section of mural depicts first car, first church, school bus, train and street 
scene on right, illustrates Livermore home, games, rodeo and carnival on left. 
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Tiles for rodeo and carnival scene are 
glued into place by two students. Note 
written color directions and outlines 
drawn on plywood. Twelve students at a 
time worked on 80-square-foot project. 






Vinyl tile used 
for school mural 


® Students of the Livermore, Calif., 

elementary school, have constructed 
a 20-foot mosaic mural depicting 
their city now and in pioneer days, 
out of Amtico vinyl tile. The tile 
was supplied free by the manufac- 
turer. 

All students from the first through 
the eighth grades, drew two pictures 
of Livermore. The best from this 
school-wide collection were traced 
onto plywood. Then students cut and 
pasted vinyl tiles into designated 
areas. The mural was completed in 
20 school days. 


Your school can undertake similar projects. 
Order your free sample tiles, showing colors 
available, by circling number 903 on the Reader 
Service Card. When your project is set, tiles 
will be supplied at a special low price. 


* 
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responsibility for exploring all facets 
of debatable issues and for challenging 
students to think for themselves.” 
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Transportation troubles 
bussing out all over 


Six Iowa families, with a total of 15 
school age children, were faced with 
a lack of school bus facilities. The 
chore of transporting students in pri- 
vate cars proved an unwelcome one, 
since more than one car was always 
needed. 


The families found a solution to 
their problem when a bus was put on 
sale in their area. They bought it, 
made some minor repairs and _insti- 
tuted their own private bus line. 

Meanwhile in Houston, students in 
some 20 areas were denied frée bus 
service as an economy measure. Bus 
service will be restored in each area if 
parents can raise $2,000 to pay for a 
year’s transportation. 

In one of the affected neighbor- 
hoods, parents are literally bleeding 
to raise the necessary money. When 
“begging, borrowing and not stealing” 
left parents in the Oates Elementary 





One original and one ad- 
ditional double faced section 


Here are some of the ways you 
can use these modular shelving 
units to gain more book space 


To Partition Corners 
As Attractive Islands + 
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Basic units that 


@ Provide additional book space; 
® Serve as modular units to form 


aisles, island displays, to partition 
corners, reading sections, etc. 


Any number of Gaylord shelving units—top, 
base, shelves and partitions — may be joined to 
form a range of book space and area dividers. 

Book capacity of each double-faced unit is 
about 150 books, 75 on each side. Units illus- 
trated above hold about 300. 


Adjustabble 24” non-warping shelves are sup- 
ported by threaded-steel shelf pins that fit accu- 


rately spaced holes on the sides. 


To Form Aisles 
ey || 
ES] 
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Maite for complete informotion and price list 


Made of selected maple in light and dark fin- 
ish and quarter sawed oak in light or dark finish, 


No. 3616 — Original and Additional Units 
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Available in stock for prompt shipment. 
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School area about $300 short of their 
goal, a group of parents volunteered 
to sell blood to a local hospital to raise 
the difference. 
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Consumer math tells 
economic facts of life 


A course in consumer mathematics 
being offered in Arlington, Va., is de- 
signed to send students out of high 
school able to answer the question, 
“How much does it cost to live?” 

This is just one of the practical 
questions raised and answered in the 
course offered to seniors for the first 
time this year. The course is the brain- 
child of a group of Arlington teachers 
who were concerned because they re- 
alized that many students graduate 
from high school lacking know-how 
about money. 

Among the subjects covered are 
“How much does it cost to operate a 
car?” “How does installment buying 
affect the cost of a product?” and 
“Would you rather earn $3,000 a year 
or $50 a week?” 


Hiring agreement 
causes teacher dissent 


A code prepared by superintendents 
in New York’s fast-growing Nassau 
County has been attacked by leaders 
of the Nassau Classroom Teachers 
Association because it “in effect 
freezes teachers in their jobs.” 

The Nassau superintendents set 
down four “ethical” hiring rules to be 
followed in the county. These are: 

1. A school district employment of- 
ficer may not approach teachers in 
other districts after May | of any given 
year without first receiving approval 
from that district’s chief administrator. 

2. The employment officer has the 
responsibility of asking teachers-in- 
training if they have agreed to work for 
other districts. 

3. The employment officer, after 
May 1, should make known the ap- 
pointment of a new teacher to that 
teacher’s former school district. 

4. The employment officer may not 
seek or accept applications from teach- 
ers who would have less than two 
years service in a school district by the 
end of the school year without first 
getting the approval of that district’s 
chief administrator. 

The code, whith was designed to 
prevent school districts from “steal- 
ing” teachers from one another, met 
immediate opposition from the teach- 
ers. 

Main objections were to points one 
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and four. Teachers claimed that the 
first limits tenure teachers to only 
four months in which to explore op- 
portunities in other districts. Point 
four, they said, makes non-tenure 
teachers virtual prisoners for a period 
of two years. “Such a code,” a spokes- 
man said, “might succeed in freezing 
teachers in their jobs [but] teachers 
who are unhappy . . . do not make 
for the best teaching.” 


Town must bus students 
when sidewalks lacking 


A Connecticut judge has ruled that 
the Town of Southington must provide 
bus service for students living less than 
a mile and a half from school when 
their route to the building is over 
hazardous roads lacking sidewalks. 

An order from the state board of 
education to that effect was being con- 
tested in court. The state body had 
directed the local board to provide 
transportation for a group of students 
because of the hazardous conditions. 

The town had contested the action 
on the grounds that the local board 
has ruled that transportation is to be 
made available only to students living 
outside a radius of 1.5 miles from the 
school. 


Board censured over 
resignation of teacher 


Three school board members in 
West Branch, Iowa, have been cen- 
sured by the state’s Governor’s Com- 
mission on Human Relations for forc- 
ing the resignation of a science teacher 
who had served a jail term for refusing 
to register for the peace-time draft. 

The teacher, Donald E. Laughlin, 
a Quaker, had served as a conscien- 
tious objector during World War II, 
but in 1948 refused to register for the 
draft. As a result he was sentenced to 
18 months in prison and served six 
months of his term. 

Last May, Laughlin was hired to 
teach science in the high school dur- 
ing the 1958-59 school year: A former 
state commander of the American Le- 
gion, Donald E. Johnson, protested, 
claiming that Laughlin had concealed 
his prison record and that his being 
hired was “a slap in the face to all 
Gold Star mothers.” 

The West Branch superintendent 
reported he knew of Laughlin’s jail 
term before the contract was signed. 

Acting on Johnson’s protest the 
board demanded, and _ received, 
Laughlin’s resignation. Laughlin sub- 
sequently obtained a job on a research 
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project at the University of Iowa, a 
position paying more money than the 
West Branch teaching post. 

The governor’s group became inter- 
ested in the case after Laughlin’s wife 
bought a full-page newspaper adver- 
tisement to protest his firing. The pos- 
sibility of religious bias as the basis 
for the attacks on Laughlin also came 
under scrutiny. In its censure message, 
the commission noted that Laughlin 
“was declared by the courts free to 
return to society and to take up his 
role as a citizen, after having served 
a sentence for his failure to register 
according to the 1948 draft law.” 

The commission said further that it 


“finds that the West Branch school 
board, yielding to excessive pressure 

. created a _ situation which 
brought about the resignation of Don- 
ald Laughlin, thus depriving him of 
his rights.” 





Our face is red. In an article titled 
“Conflicting reports on student willing- 
ness to work,” (SM, Dec., ’58, pg. 23), 
which reported a revolt against home- 
work by a group of Rankin High 
School students, we identified the high 
school as being in Pittsburgh. We were 
wrong. Rankin is an independent dis- 
trict 10 miles south of Pittsburgh and 
is not part of the latter school system. 
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Monona-Blooming Grove Union High School ' Barneveld School, Barneveld, Wisconsin 


Madison, Wisconsin 
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BUILT WITHIN THE BUDGET 


Attractive... Low Upkeep” 


Rilco beams in these two schools helped architects, 
Gausewitz & Cashin, to “keep costs within the budget 
without sacrifice of attractiveness or low maintenance” 
— costs included mechanical trades. 

You, too, can find exactly what you’re looking for in 
economy and beauty with the use of Rilco laminated 
wood arches, beams and decking which combine to 
satisfy every design conception at a budget price. 


Whether you plan a school, gymnasium or auditorium 
consider the savings, utility, fire safety plus the un- 
equalled warmth and beauty of Rilco laminated wood 
members. Write for complete information. 





Booth 93 
NSBA Convention 
San Francisco 





— 
RILCO LAMINATED PRODUCTS, INC. 
W827 Ist National Bank Blidg., St. Paul 1, Minn. 


District Offices: Newark, N. J., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Tacoma, Wash. 








Monona-Blooming Grove 
Union High School 
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What are others doing to improve their 


EXPLORATIONS 


4 


local schools ? Here is a further report \ 


of a joint research program that will 
make available to school boards and 
superintendents information on new 


approaches to utilization of facilities. 


® 8 ® The following case _his- 
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tories are reported as a part of a 
joint research project with the 
Teacher Education Committee of 
the Massachusetts Association of 
School Committees. 

In this and future issues, we will 
report as many good examples of 
educational research being con- 
ducted at the local school district 
level as we can obtain. The con- 
tinuing success of the program de- 
pends on the willingness of readers 
of this magazine to share their own 


With this in mind, we suggest that 
you ask yourself, right now, 
“What are we doing in our district 
that can be of help or reassurance to 
other districts struggling to improve 
their schools?” Then glance through 
these few criteria of what we are 
seeking: 


1. Any program that makes bet- 
ter use of teacher abilities. 


2. Any program that breaks 
away from traditional con- 
cepts of class size and space 


3. Any program that makes bet- 
ter use of the very limited 
number of hours in the school 
day. 

Ground rules: Your report need not 
be a long one. You can use the form 
incorporated in this article or write 
us a letter. Your experiment need 
not be a proven success. This is Re- 
search—and the very word “re- 
search” presupposes the right to 
fail. 

Please address your material. to 
“Explorations in Education,” in care 





experiences with others. utilization. 


TEACHER COMMITTEE PREPARES 
HANDBOOK FOR FIELD TRIPS 


SCHOOL-SPONSORED FIELD TRIPS can be an important 
educational experience—or they can be a waste of 
school time. Which one, is often determined by one 
simple word: planning. 

In Broadview, Ill., a group of teachers has drawn 
up a field trip guide designed to insure complete plan- 
ning for all occasions. As a result, all the district’s trips 
are well-planned educational undertakings. 

Broadview’s guide includes all information from 
planning the trip (releases to be obtained, fees, insur- 
ance, parent chaperons) to where to visit, when, in 
how large a group and whom to contact. 

All accessible places to visit in the district’s area are 
classified and outlined, with discussion of what will be 
seen, facilities available and age level recommended. 
The guide also discusses what should come out of each 


of this magazine. 


specific trip in the way of projects, reports and other 
group work. 

The brochure has now been in use just a few months, 
but already, reports Superintendent R. W. Gunderson, 
“we can see the change for the better in our field trips. 
Trips are better planned. Teachers pupils and chaper- 
oning parents are all better prepared for the occasion.” 

Best of all, similar brochures could be made up in any 
district at no more cost than the paper on which they 
are printed. 


Reported by Superintendent R. W. Gunderson, 
Broadview, Ill. 


KINDERGARTEN OFFERS READING, 
ARITHMETIC, FOR THOSE READY 


THIS YEAR THE ARCADIA, CALIF., school system is ex- 
perimenting with a number of innovations at the kinder- 
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Automatic Fire Detection 





That Protects Your School 


Day and Night! 
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Dane SCHOOL hours automatic fire detection systems report 
fires faster than manual. And those minutes saved can mean 
lives saved—avert a tragedy. After school hours, when no one is 
present, on/y automatic equipment can protect valuable school prop- 
erty. Two good reasons for investing in fully automatic equipment. 

Honeywell automatic systems will operate with a break in the 
detection circuit. They can operate on emergency power if the power 
fails. They can be tied in to local fire and police departments. No need 
for time consuming phone calls. 

And Honeywell offers a full line of UL approved equipment— 
backed by 112 Honeywell sales and service offices throughout the 
country—one near you! , 

Ask your Honeywell man about these complete Fire Detection and 
Alarm Systems and about Honeywell’s Clockmaster—the time and 
programming system that’s as easy to change as your calendar. 





Honeywell 
Fit in. Couto 


(Circle number 738 for more information) 


JANUARY 1959 














garten level, all geared to the readiness theory of learn- 
ing. Our kindergartens are organized with each teacher 
instructing two sessions consisting of 150 minutes per 
session and including approximately 25 students in each 
class. We have placed a reading readiness book fur- 
nished by the state printing office, in the kindergarten, 
instead of the first grade class where it is ordinarily as- 
signed. We are also using the Scott-Foresman big book, 
which is ordinarily used in the first grade, in the kinder- 
garten. We are using teacher-prepared picture charts, 
likeness and difference tests, and have introduced man- 
uscript writing. 

Number work has also been introduced for a begin- 
ning understanding of the meaning of numbers, read- 
ing and writing of numbers and simple addition using 
numbers to 10. As many children are involved in this 
program as the teacher feels it would benefit. 

We are also at this time studying the possibilities of 
establishing pre-first grades for those youngsters who 
the teacher feels will have difficulty in the regular first- 
grade class. These youngsters would be placed in the 
pre-first grade group with the full understanding of the 
parent that there is a definite possibility that it will be 
advisable to retain the child in the first grade. This 
group will probably be included in one of the regular 
first grade classrooms. 

Thus, we feel we are giving the “ready” child a 


chance to move ahead while he is still in kindergarten. 
At the same time we are offering the child who is not 
ready, even at the end of the kindergarten year, a 
chance to continue advancing at his own proper pace, 
while at the same time allowing the “average” child to 
continue at the normal pace accepted in most school 
systems. 


Reported by Superintendent William M. Staerkel, Ar- 
cadia, Calif. 


HIGH SCHOOL BIOLOGY TAUGHT 
TO SEVENTH, EIGHTH GRADERS 


IN RUMSON, N. J., The Forrestdale School, with a 
student population of 628 in kindergarten through the 
eighth grade, is conducting an experiment in offering 
high school level biology to 26 selected seventh and 
eighth grade students. The purpose of this undertaking 
is to permit the able student to take a college level 
course in biology when he is in high school or to sub- 
stitute in his program of study other sciences depending 
on the career which he intends to adopt. 

The course of study is identical to that which is 
offered to high school sophomores. It is taught by a 
qualified high school teacher and is scheduled from 

continued on page 41 
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“ALL-PURPOSE” STAND 


Use as a typewriter table, “T.V.” 
stand or work bench. Perfect for stu- 
dents. Opens up to 39%” x 17”. 
Center drawer for supplies and shelf 
for books. Rolls smoothly on quality 
casters. Heavy gauge steel. Olive 
Green or Cole Gray. 


See eeecerereeeceeeeeeecsseseeseeees 


Shpg. Wt. 25 Ibs. 







HEAV Y WEIGHT 
= “All-Purpose” STAND 






ws Protection for costly 
y office machines. 


\ Cannot tip or tilt. 


4 

<<. Cet , 

7 Casters retractable at 

flip of a lever. 

Stand will not move when lever 

: 5 — is set. Shelf for personal items. 

A Ne _ Opens to 4812” x 25” x 26” high. 

Mist Green, Olive Green, 

my Desert Sand or Cole Gray. 
i <n SS 


No. 779 
$46.75 

Lever 
controls 


Shpg. Wt. 66 Ibs. 
} retractable 














@ For the Student 






















@ For the Salesman 


@ Ideal for Mom or Dad 









Spring 
action 
button 
controls 

drop leaves 












@ For the Plant Foreman 

















Complete “Office Set’’ for $34.50! 












aaeaans STEEL DESK........ A beautifully designed Cole Steel Desk with two drawers 

for stationery and supplies. Gray baked enamel finish. 

COLE’S TELEPHONE TABLES~> DESK CHAIR...... A Matching Cole Steel Desk Chair... folds away out of || 

Complete with secret vault and full suspension letter sight. Comfortably upholstered seat, lifetime fabric. 1 

file both protected by an outer door under lock and DESK LAMP........A dramatic desk lamp, approved by Underwriters Lab- iY 

key. Linoleum top trimmed with aluminum. Desk high. oratory with specially designed diffuser shade. 
Mist Green, Olive Green, Desert Sand or Cole Gray. DICTIONARY...... Edited for home, school and office. Complete, 574 pages. 


Shpg. Wt. 79 Ibs. 
Same as above but without file or vault 


ENCYCLOPEDIA .. 12,500 informative articles, 1,000,000 words, 576 pages. 
YOU GET ALL THE ABOVE for ONLY............. vesseeeee 34.50 


Shpg. Wt. 58 Ibs. Order No. 275-BK 


soos er es 


SSS 






el 


Shpg. Wt. 63 Ibs. 
Grained Walnut, Mahogany, Knotty Pine $12.50 add'l. 



















Prices slightly higher in Texas, Colorado, and West of the Rockies 












“Split seconds are 
_on my Cole Portable.” 


Cole... feature for feature your greatest value! 


3 1. ‘‘Whisper-touch”’ 

2. End-of-page indicator 

. Carriage lock 

. Card and label holder 

. Quick set margins 

. Non-glare keyboard a 

- Erasure table bo a. Sai 

. Speed keys : Ns 

Paper support 

10. Three space settings 

11. Stencil cutter 
. 2-Color ribbon 






Canraunrew 





| (les LINE OF MODERN STEEL DESKS 


Improves efficiency by creating a pleasant office atmosphere. 
Smartly styled to meet the most discriminating taste. 
Constructed of heavy furniture steel. Beautifully covered 


with top grade linoleum trimmed with aluminum. 


She “Executive’’ 


Smart in appearance, beautifully styled. Pays 
for itself by increasing work output. Drawers 
ride smoothly and easily on nylon glides, can’t 
warp. Fire resistant steel. 


LOCK ON CENTER DRAWER LOCKS ALL DRAWERS 





ADJUSTABLE 
“FLOOR LEVELING’ GLIDES 











No. 1700 ST — | letter drawer, 4 box drawers, 1 center drawer (56 x 25'/,”) .... $165.00 
- No. 1701 ST — 2 letter d , ¢ 1“ 
TYPEWRITER LOCKS Sen ak aes etter drawers, 2 box drawers, 1 center drawer (56” x 251/,”)............... 165.00 
CAPT EN ae Tae Es SES No. 1702 ST — 1 letter drawer, 4 box drawers, 1 center drawer (61” x 31”) $175.00 


No. 1703 ST — 2 letter drawers, 2 box drawers, 1 center drawer (61” x 31” seisecveos, 
Th rar Z , le , ° {”’ ° Shpg. Wt. 311 Ibs ‘ict dial oon 


Equipped with Cole’s sound-insulated retractable platform. Designed 
for faster, smoother, quieter typing. Linoleum top with aluminum “CONFERENCE” DESK —~> 
edging. Typewriter pedestal on left (as illus.) or right. 






Roomy overhang, seats 8 to 10 peo- 


No. 1745 ST — 3 box drawers with reference slide (56 x 31”).......... $195.00 ple. 2 letter drawers, 2 box drawers 
Shpg. Wt. 298 Ibs. and a center drawer, 70” w. x 
No. 1746 ST — 3 box drawers with reference slide (61 x 31”).......... $205.00 34” d. Adjustable height. 
Shpg. Wt. 312 Ibs. No. 1704 ST $215.00 


Above with 1 letter drawer and 1 box drawer instead of 3 box 


drawers, add 2D to number. Shpg. Wr. 293 Ibs. 


AUTOMATIC LOCKING DEVICE... 
All desks equipped with center drawer lock 
which automatically locks all drawers 


< “fr. Execulive’’ 


For use where space is at a premium. 
Drawer pedestal with arm rest on left (as 
illustrated) or right. Lock on center drawer 
automatically locks all drawers. 43” x 25”. 


STEEL DESK TOPS — LINOLEUM COVERED... 
In matching or contrasting shades > 


DECORATOR COLORS... 





































Mist Green, Olive Green, No. 1707 ST 
Desert Sand or Cole Gray 1 letter, 1 box, 1 center drawer....$149.50 
baked enamel finish No. 1708 ST 

. SPECIFY PREFERENCE, 3 box drawers, 1 center drawer....$149.50 


LEFT OR RIGHT Shpg. Wt. 188 Ibs. 


DRAWER PEDESTAL 
“MATCHING CREDENZA 


Contains 2 storage cabinéts with sliding 
tambour doors that roll out of sight. Lock 
and key. 65” w, 29” h, 19%” d. 


Seen ee eer eee eeeeeeeeeeeeesseseeeeeeees 








MATCHING TABLES 
Use alongside Cole’s 
Modern Desks. Steel top, 
linoleum covered, alumi- 
num trim. 29” high. 


No. ™. D. Price Wt. 
DF PR cectncwteeiezs 40” 19%" $61.00 68 lbs. 
PF nk cavsncaese 40” 26%” 79.50 96 Ibs. 
WP Wi ccicnscsssvecs 58” 26%" 99.00 99 Ibs. 
Pe siicaccenstess 63%" 26%” 105.00 106 Ibs. 
res 70” 34” 127.00 120 Ibs. 


< She “President”’ 


Ample overhang enables conferences of from eight to ten 
people. Contains two full suspension letter file drawers with 
compressors, two box drawers and a center drawer. Auto- 
i matic lock for all drawers. Size of top: 78” x 40”. 

AM Shpg. Wt. 365 Ibs. a sien teighdeteinibacelinidcesbhini $280.00 
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“SIDE” Chair 


Give your office a “New Look’. Brushed aluminum 
frame. “'No-sag” spring seat. DuPont's “Fabrilite”’ 
upholstery. * 12 exciting colors. Seat: 164” x 15%”. 


No. 2600.... $44.50 
Shpg. Wt. 19 Ibs. 










“DRAFTSMAN” Chair 


Used in factories to increase production. ideal for 
telephone operators. Designed for comfort. Soft 
rubber seat. Height and seat adjustment. Self 
aligning back rest. Brown, Green, Blue, Gray only. 
























No. Seat Height Price Wt. 

2818 from 22” to 30” $29.95 29 Ibs. As above with steel instead of nanny 
sees eeeeereerees ee No. 2616 Es 7 

SIDED... <sosddioabhs from 26” t0 34” 32.50 32 Ibs. Shpg. Wt. 24 Ibs. 








“SALESMAN’S” Chair 


Exciting and colorful. Matching steel frames 
harmonize with DuPont's “Fabrilite’”. #12 exclt. 
ing colors. “No-sag” springs. Seat size: 19”’x17”, 
No. 2626. 















“STENO” Chair 


New, colorful chairs at an exceptionally low cost. 
Corrects improper posture, reduces office fatigue. 
Fingertip controls. Bonded rubber seat. Adjust- 
able seat height, smooth rolling casters. 1612” 
x 13%”. Brown, Green, Wine or Gray only. 


No. 2815 $23.50 
Shpg. Wt. 24 Ibs. 














$49 
Shpg. Wt. 32 Ibs. 


As above with aluminum instead of steel frame 
No. 2610........cciccsseeeeeee 










$62 
Shpg. Wt. 25 Ibs. 


















Gas MODERN OFFICE CHAIRS 


Cole’s STEEL A Cole chairs are scientifically designed for the 
ee Same a ~~ utmost in comfort. ‘Will correct improper posture 


U d i iti ° ° ‘ ° S ‘ 7] ‘i ; 

onset oi aed Pilfaatlatelilale Mechik<-Miclilc| (tame (ont col: Mt) 1alalc MeL tehks 
‘ : j . . ‘i . . ‘i 

gymnasiums, cafeterias covered with DuPont's Fabrilite . 

and church auditoriums. 


stain, crack or peel. 
Green, Gray or Beige. Will not re) 


® Heavy duty folding chair. Cross brace sup- 
port for extra protection. Rubber leg protectors. 
No. 2821 $4.95 ea. (4 to carton) 

Less than 4, add $1.00 each Shpg. Wt. 43 Ibs. 






“SECRETARY” CHAIR > 
Adjusts 5 ways. All nylon bearings. 
Rubber seat. Brushed aluminum frame. 
DuPont's “Fabrilite’” in 

*12 exciting colors. ~ 
Seat: 16%” x 14”. 










® Steel folding chair. Rubber protectors will 
not slip or mar floors. Seat size: 16’ x 16’. 

No. 2820 $6.95 ea. (4 to carton) 

Less than 4, add $1.00 each Shpg, Wt. 50 Ibs. 


© Auditorium chair with the “Tablet-Arm’’. 
Seat to match. Fold flat and nest for easy stor- 














age. Rubber protectors prevent slipping. No. 2610 
No. 2824 $13.95 ea. (2 to carton) $35.50 
Less than 2, add $1.00 each. Shpg. Wt. 30 Ibs. 

Shpg. Wt. 33 Ibs. 






Same as above but without ‘‘Tablet-Arm” 


No. 2827 $8.95 ea. (4 to carton) 
Less than 4, add $1.00 each. we. 50 ibs. 






Same as above but with 





Shpg. Wt. 35 Ibs. 
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Unless specified otherwise, 
Cole chairs are available 
in DuPont's “Fabrilite” 
in Granite Gray 
Oak Leaf Gr: aoe 
soddls fin... Vilas <Junior “EXECUTIVE” Chair ng 
Terra Cotta Improves office appearance. “'No-sag” springs. Fingertip ¢ 
Wine . . . Sapphire Blue adjustable tension and height. Rugged steel frame. 
pe i a te casters, Seat size: 19%” x 17%”. <r ee 

ark Green ... Russet. No. 2825 
Steel Chair Frames... 
Cole steel chate frames In “EXECUTIVE” Chair : 
Mist Green, Olive Green, Mead dives bh Weed ives in taseol ot 
Desert Sand, Cole Gray No. 2550. 










or aluminum finish. — 
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IMPERIAL 


MODULAR STEEL DESKS 


Illustrated on this page are modular units to 
meet every possible office need. Designed for easy 
changing as your requirements change. No special 
tools necessary. Desk tops fit snugly over pedestal 
units. Storage cases are equipped with tambour doors 
that roll out of sight upon opening. Adjustable shelves. 
Smooth gliding letter drawers with suspension arms. Heavy steel. 


MAKE YOUR OWN LAYOUT— SUIT YOUR OWN NEEDS 





DESK TOP 

with center drawer plus lock and key 

No. Length Depth Price 
ee 35” 26%" $45.00 
re 41" 26%” 51.00 
ee 59” 26%" 59.00 
IN puiliincassaucsieeiel 6342" 26%” 64.25 
TED svsusicebdssanadeceios 70” 34” 89.00 
DESK TOP without drawer 

No. Length Depth Price 
ME : hiissisdeciiidaseevaninial 35” 26%" $31.00 
| ee 2 26%" 34.00 
RE iidicsitaniateceassioul a 26%" 42.00 
ick cdasniiseceuscinnedh 6342" 26%” 46.00 
IEE Sevisasvsashiaciocueneee 70” 34” 69.50 





( CONNECTOR 


DESK TOP for typewriter use 


No. Length Depth Price 
STII cikadessévsitnnavaces 35” 19%” $29.95 
ED sinicdnsaihisincneeeel 19%” 31.00 
=a 59” 19%” 37.00 
REY cavbthebaadsincouibit 63%" 19%" 43.50 
TD sinsovnsescctvinniveil 94” 19%" 99.75 
Connector for above Desk Tops................ 3.00 


[_ 


OPEN PEDESTAL 
Deep 


lo. 
i cisieneovessoniannie a 

— eee 17” 

Te. ahnaeieabieeenianll 24” 

TP -sinncemieescnbenin 24” 
CLOSED PEDESTAL 
No. Deep 
Dy . paseatiieieduauaeien 17” 

iP . ididineiaabainies and 
i cladddatboeentenenie 24” 
eee 24” 





Height Price 
Typewriter Desk $12.50 
Regular Desk 12.50 
Typewriter Desk 13.50 
Regular Desk 13.50 


Height Price 
Typewriter Desk 17.50 
Regular Desk 18.50 






















THREE 
BOX DRAWERS 


24” deep unit fea- 
tures a sliding shelf 
and stationery 
tray. 16” wide. 


As above with lock........ 97.00 


As above with lock........ 77.75 


High Deep Price 
28” 24” $87.00 
26" 17" 67.75 
ln 75.00 


As above with lock........ 85.00 


CARD AND 
LETTER FILE 


plus sliding 
shelf. 16” wide. 


High Deep Price 
28” 24” $79.75 
As above with lock........ 89.75 


6) |61?” 72.50 
As above with lock........ 82.50 





SHELF UNIT 3012” wide 

Two adjustable compartments. 
Beautiful rounded corners. 

High Deep Price 
28” 17” $49.00 
a” 6h 42.50 


Typewriter Desk 19.50 DECORATOR COLORS — All above units available in Mist Green, Cole Gray or Desert Sand. 
Regular Desk 24.50 STEEL DESK TOPS — LINOLEUM COVERED Available in matching or contrasting shades. 














3 box drawers, arm rest 












and center drawer plus a Savi 

sliding tambour door stor- 

age cabinet under lock Cus' 

and key. Desk top (left) Des! 

59” w, 29” h, 265” d 

Desk top (right) 65” w outs 

29” h, 19%" d. best 

on. ee $269.00 
NEV 
Mist 
or C 
at ni 
STEI 
LIN’ 
Avai 
mate 


2 suspension letter 
drawers plus sliding 
tambour door storage 
cabinet, two adjustable 
compartments under 
lock and key. Desk top 

No. 3626 (left). Sp” -w, 29” h, 

$189.50 26%" d. Desk top (right) 
Shpg. Wt. 247 Ibs. 41” w, 26%” h, 19%" d. 











































eat 
——— 
Oo st 
STORAGE — TWO DRAWER Imp 
: FILE 
CABINET = wor 
16” wide. 16” wide. 
= witt 
Hec 
Featuring sliding tambour doors. No. High Deep Price 
ng High Deop Price | 220Rwnnn2S8” 24° $6688 * | 
3200............ 28” 24” $43.50 As above with lock...... 74.90 
| eee a6 CU” 37.50 <a _— 57.00 
| | 6 lor?” 42.50 As above with lock...... 67.00 

































































STORAGE CABINET 3012” wide. | 
Featuring sliding tambour doors. 
Adjustable compartments. 


BOX DRAWER & STORAGE CABINET 
Tambour doors with lock and key. 
Box drawers for 3x5 or 4x6 cards 





and storage cabinet. 30%” wide. No. High Deep Price 
No. High Deep Price | ere 28” 17” $64.00 
| 28” 17” $78.00 - | eee yh dad 57.50 
) WRITE FOR 
COLE CATALOG 


Youts for the asking. 72 pages — 

beautifully illustrated in full 
color. Features complete Cole — 

selection of Modern Office ~ 
| Equipment and Furniture includ- 





nae | ing offi bi desk 

ng ce cabinets, desks, ~ 2 
EQUIPMENT chairs, modular units, shelving |] 3 
ee ee units, storage cabinets, office 4¢ 





partitions, safes, etc. 












COLE'S Ma A, 
STEEL DESKS and CREDENZAS 


Save valuable office space. 
No. 1712 


$1220 


Shpg. Wt. 183 Ibs. 


Custom made for your particular need. 
Desks designed to increase work 





















































output. Select the unit 


; t The perfect desk companion. Two sliding door stor- 171 
best suited for the job. age cabinets under lock and key. Heavy steel! top, 
linoleum covered. 6312” w, 29” h, 19%” d. $1] §00 
LARGER UNIT—Three sliding door cabinets instead Shpg. Wt. 153 Ibs. 
NEW COLORS... of two. Size: 94” wide, 29” high, 19%” deep. 
Mist Green, Olive Green, Desert Sand Shpg. Wt. 276 Ibs. fee $205.00 
or Cole Gray baked enamel finish Smart in appearance. Has a full depth, suspension, 


at no extra cost. Will enhance the beauty of your letter size drawer. 2 drawers for 3 x 5 or 4x 6 cards 
office. Two letter drawers plus (7200 cap.). An arm rest plus a center drawer with 


STEEL DESK TOPS — a center drawer with lock and lock. Heavy steel. 34” wide, 29” high, 26%” deep. 


LINOLEUM COVERED key. 34” w, 29” h, 26%” d. i WU scoecmmnaias seseeees$1 15.00 
Available in No. 1719 coronene Same as above — 40” wide instead of 34”. 
matching or contrasting shades. —— ah 40” wide. Shpg. Wt. 148 Ibs. No. 1709 .....scccccscsssesscesoes $119.50 


eg erernereerer $112.00 
Shpg. Wt. 153 Ibs. 








Improves office efficiency and increases 
work space. Letter drawers are equipped 
with full suspension arms and spring compressors. 
Heavy steel, aluminum trimmed linoleum top. 











® One letter drawer, two drawers for 3 x 5 or 











% DESKS “A”,"B’ and“C”ALSO MADE IN THESE SIZES 4x 6 cards (7200 cap.). 34” x 29” x 19%". 

Add this FOR SIZES Addition to No. 1721X $80.00 - Shpg. W. 108 Ibs. 
key lett LISTED BELOW ice sh 

! see oC © A [ont Meee Above with plunger-type lock....$9.00 add'l. 
De eirdusieeiataial 7 |. $ 7.50 ® Two full suspension letter drawers. Heavy 
D ccnisiiasiietinabiedla BP TI tis 4.00 steel. Size: 34” wide, 29” high, 19%4” deep. 
_ renee OO FO BN oa ssccsccsnscs 11.75 No. 1721 $69.95 Shpg. Wi. 102 Ibs. 
See a adh |,’ 10.00 With lock for both drawers wn $4.95 add'l, 
D: eateeced a a. ee 20.00 Storage cabinet under lock and Three 
F 63/2" a" 263"' eceseecesonsebedonse 24.50 © ‘compartments. 34” w, 29” h, a hay 
When ordering, place key letter (showing size desired) No. 1725 $59.95 Shpg. Wt. 87 Ibs. 


after desk number. No arm rest in 1914’ deep desks. 


% OTHER SIZES AVAILABLE See listing at left 


cote’s IMPERIAL Counter HEIGHT INSTALLATIONS 


Safety cabinet installations 


Safeguard YOUR VALUABLES 

















































wide, 24” deep. 


with sliding tambour doors AND VITAL PAPERS 
that roll out of sight upon Protects important papers. A dial lock secret 
) opening. Adds considerably vault, (only you know the combination). Plus 
to office decor. Ideal for the three letter files. 14%” w, 52%” h, 26%” d 
cninstin ele Gatien Gatk Heavy gauge steel. Mist Green, Olive Green, 
4 Desert Sand or Cole Gray baked enamel finish. 
papers or books hidden from No. 2004D 
view. Heavy gauge steel. $74.50 
Inside shelves are 25” wide, Shpg. Wt. 135 Ibs. 
: 15%” deep, adjustable on 2” With plunger lock 
Q centers. Lock and key. No. 2004DL 
$84.50 
4 STEEL COUNTER TOPS EXCITING COLORS... DESK HEIGHT | 
= , LINOLEUM COVERED Mist Green, Olive Green, One letter drawer 4 
a Available t in matching or contrasting shades Desert Sand or Cole Gray. plus secret vault. i 
4 Desk high, 147%” i 
 * 








i 

WITH COUNTER TOP WITHOUT COUNTER TOP i| 

W. H. D. No. Price | No. Price a i 

| 2 CABINET UNIT 63%” 3844" 1942" 36027 oeescsccesssrsene $214.00 | 3602 ..cccccsscssneen $138.00 Shog. WY. 67 Ibs. | 
RLS CABINET UNIT 734 ft. 38%" 19%” 3603T onc ceccsene 349.50 | 3603 onc ccccnninn 207.00 With plunger lock i, 
LA CABINET UNIT 1014 ft. 38%” 1914" 3604T onc cccccecneen 436.00 | 3604 oo. .ncccsncsncien 276.00 No. 2002DL it 
S CABINET UNIT 13 ft. 38%” 19%" 3605T occeccsceccsnee 519.00 | 3605 cccecvncncsnen 345.00 $60.45 i) 


Prices slightly higher in Texas, Colorado, and West of the Rockies 
YOUR NEAREST AUTHORIZED COLE DEALER IS LISTED OPPOSITE PAGE A8& 

















} “IMPERIAL” 
CABINETS 


A new concept in dramatic 
executive office furniture. 
Smartly styled steel safety 
cabinet with sliding tam- 
bour doors that roll out of 
sight upon opening. Three 

adjustable compartments 
with lock and key. 3012” 
wide, 37%" high, 17” 
deep. Mist Green, Olive 
Green, Desert Sand or 
Cole Gray baked enamel. 








hpg. Wr. 104 Ibs. 


rs osc vendeounbsssenteasaenbsbuiosnouindoasiueneesetee $69.00 
As above but without doors 
Cee ig es $55.00 


Cole’s STEEL BOOKCASES 


Constructed of heavy steel, electrically 
welded throughout. Designed for many 
uses. Keeps supplies, catalogs and 
printed matter neat and orderly. Four 
adjustable compartments. 3012” wide, 
37%" high, 17” deep. Mist Green, 
Olive Green, Desert Sand or Cole Gray. 


TEE in ctenivsccsssisveeiencanianeia $33.25 


DESK HEIGHT BOOKCASE 

Same as above but 28” high, with two 
adjustable compartments. 

I cacsessenses 





Cole's 


Shpg. Wt. 73 Ibs. 


Shpg. Wt. 57 Ibs 





“MAILING LIST’ CABINETS 
Designed for card record systems. Heavy 
steel. 5244 h, 16” d. Olive Green or Gray. 
18 Drawer Units 
(Height of a 4 drawer file) 28,800 capacity 


* Card Wt. 
No. Size Ww. Price Ibs. 
GEES  ccccrcceessees 3x5 18%" $86.50 120 
ewan: 4x6 21%" 115.50 137 
Cx 5x8 27%" 138.00 175 
TE exsecesiesered 6x9 30%” 186.00 205 
6-BS73 | icvccsceeee Tabglati"® 26%" 165.00 162 


SLIDING DOOR CABINET 


For use in close quarters. No swinging doors to block aisles. 
Large and roomy. Constructed of heavy gauge steel. Five 
adjustable compartments. Equipped with lock and key. 76” 
high, 36” wide, 19%’ deep. Olive Green or Cole Gray. 
Ne PI siiccasicasicsinsetaccdaoscnieesssarscnnicicksndvacesenscseteuseel $81.45 

Shpg. Wt. 170 Ibs. 
Same as above but without lock 


3, leas VALE TET $74.95 


COUNTER HEIGHT 

As above but 40” h, 30” w, 
265%’ deep. Two shelves. 

No. 800-SL 

$59.00 

Shpg. Wt. 115 Ibs. 








<"Safe-Type” STORAGE CABINET 


A fine addition to’any office. Easily assembled. Heavy 
gauge steel and protected by strong doors equipped with 
a two-way locking device controlled by a paracentric lock. 
76" high, 36” wide, 1842” deep. Olive Green or Gray. 


oc , $69.50 
Shpg. Wt. 160 Ibs. 


DECORATOR SHADES: Above cabinets are available in 
Mist Green or Desert Sand .0........cccccccesseesseeseeees $20.00 add'l. 





27 DRAWER CABINETS—> 
Saves money by protecting important matter. Ideal 
for cancelled checks, catalogs, office forms, cuts, 
photographs. Heavy steel, Olive Green or Gray. 
DIVIDER PARTITIONS: Partitions as illus. available. 
A set divides drawer in 3 parts. 
























For use with GS-4 Price 
Cabinet No. al oY Per Set 
, aa Horizontal ....No. 55 | Vertical ...No. 66 |$ .95 
I occ Horizontal ....No. 655 | Vertical ....No. 666 95 
2414 ............ Horizontal ....No. 455 | Vertical ...No. 446 | 1.60 
27 DRAWER CABINET PRICES 

Am't of Inside Drawers Outside Cabinet Shpg. 
No. Dr’ws. Size Ww. H. D. Ww. H. D. Price Wt. 
2712......... cue 27 Letter Size 9” 3," 12” 301/.” 371%” 13” $47.95 99 Ibs. 
RRR 27 Legal Size 9” 3%" 16” 301/,” 37%” 17” 56.95 113 Ibs. 
BVA 14 Cancelled Check 101%,” 41/,” 24” 23,” 37Y,” 25” 89.00 128 Ibs. 
.  , eee 27 —s Tabulating Card 9754” 334” 24” 26,” 374,” 25” 115.00 168 Ibs. 
LOCK which will lock all drawers of above cabinets................ccccesesseeeeeeeee $11.00 add'l. 


“SAFETY’’ CABINET 


Keeps your office supplies and printed matter 
under lock and key. Will pay for itself by pre- 
venting pilferage. Olive Green or Cole Gray. 


TWO DOOR CABINETS 











BLUEPRINT 
CABINETS 


Heavy gauge steel 
units. Smooth gliding 
drawers on ball-bear- 
ing rollers. Rear hood 
and lift compressor in 
front protects contents. 
Units can be added 
and interlocked. Olive 
Green or Gray. 





Illustrated above, ’ 
two 5 drawer units on a sanitary base. 


Inside Drawer Outside Cabinet wt. 
No. w. me Ww. H. D. Price Ibs. 
SER 37” 2%" 25” 40%” 15%" 28%” $99.75 169 
ei niciscdnsascssueasiid Base for above cabinet, 742” high.. 17.50 24 
i tiidiscsnieacavedl 43” 2%" 32” 46%” 15%" 35%” 132.00 251 
idccccsccvoeueiaesl Base for above cabinet, 72” high.. 19.50 28 
ee 50” 2%" 38” 53%” 15%” 41%” 160.00 309 
dh tesesstekexcouosed Base for above cabinet, 7/2” high. 23.00 31 
KEY LOCK controlling all Five drawers............cccccscsscceeceees 15.00 add'l. 


“SAMPLE” CABINET Olive Green or Gray. 
Smooth gliding, bail suspension steel drawers, 
for materials up to 19” x 24” without folding. 


Two adjustable shelves. 30/2” x 37%” x 17”. 


Shpa. Wt. 78 Ibs. No. 349L $45.00 
Two welded shelves. 24” x 372” x 17”. 
Shpa. Wt. 60 Ibs. No. 471 $34.75 


DECORATOR SHADES: Above cabinets in Mist 


Green or Desert Sand .............ccsccseseesees $15.00 add'l. 


COUNTER HEIGHT CABINETS 
One door, 3 adj. shelves. 147%’ x 40” x 265”. 





Shpg. Wt. 70 Ibs. No. 402 $32.50 
DECORATOR SHADES: Above in Mist Green or 
Desert Sand $15.00 add'l. 
Two doors, 3 adj. shelves. 30’ x 40” x 265”. 
Shpg. Wt, 115 Ibs. No. 800 $59.00 
DECORATOR SHADES: Above in Mist Green or 
i ES $20.00 add'l. 





STEEL TRANSFER CASES 


Priced so low you now can afford to 
use steel files instead of cardboard. 
Heavy gauge steel, electrically welded 
throughout. Equipped with convenient 
card holder and wide steel handle. 
Extra heavy reinforced channels. Files 
can be interlocked into solid batteries. 
Olive Green or Cole Gray. 








Aé 





11 DRAWERS ............ oe hid $79.00 
INSIDE DRAWER CABINET SIZE Shpg. 
Ww. H. D. Ww. H. D. Wt. 

24%" 2%" 19%" 27%" 37%" 20%" 157 Ibs. 
10 DRAWERS ............ a $77.50 


INSIDE DRAWER CABINET SIZE Shpg. 
Ww. H. D. Ww. H. D. Wt. 
22%" 3” 17%" 25%" 37%" 18%” 128 lbs. 


, INSIDE DIMENSIONS © Packed Shpg. Packed Shpg. 
No. Size Wide High Deep Singly Wt. 2toa carton Wt. 


|: See Letter 12%” 10%" 23%" $9.95ea. 21 Ibs. $9.75 ea. 40 Ibs. 
WEB sssescs Legal 15%" 10%" 23%" 11.75ea. 23\bs. 11.55e0. 47 lbs. 
BOG vscccent Check 10%” 4%" = 2314" 9.20eq. 14 lbs. 8.95ea. 28 lbs. 
With smooth gliding ball-bearing rollers... 

T2008... Letter 12%" 10%" 23%" 11.15 ea. 20lbs. 10.85ea. 41 Ibs. 
W5G6....... Legal 5%" 10%" 23%" 13.95ea. 23lbs. 13.650. 47 lbs. 


Prices slightly higher in Texas, Colorado, and West of the Rockies 


YOUR NEAREST AUTHORIZED COLE DEALER IS LISTED OPPOSITE PAGE a8 
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“EXECUTIVE” FILE—> 
Two full suspension letter 
files, 2 drawers for 3x5 or 
4x6 cards (6400 cap.), secret 


vault plus storager, lock and | 


key, 3012” x 37%” x 17”. 
Me: VAIS. cccersssscassces $62.75 
Shpg. Wt. 119 Ibs 
Above with plunger type lock 
ae  : Nes $70.25 


LEGAL SIZE... with legal 


instead of letter size drawers 


Shpg. Wt. 125 Ibs 
Above with plunger type lock 
He: TET GPL... <5:..0.s00ce002 $77.45 


“DIRECTOR” FILE 
3 suspension letter files. Se- 
cret vault plus storage space 

under lock and key. 3012” 

x 37%" x 17”. 


sk: Shpg. Wt. 108 Ibs 
Above with plunger type lock 
oo  _ Se $64.45 


LEGAL SIZE with legal in- 
stead of letter size drawers. 
7 Shpg. Wr. 114 Ibs 
Above with plunger type lock 
Os WEF ie Rssceissssesses $72.45 





“‘“MERCHANT’S” FILE 
Two full suspension letter 
files, drawer for 3x5 or 4x6 
cards (3200 cap.), plus a 
secret vault and two adjust- 
able storage compartments 
both protected by an outer 
door under lock and key. 
30%” x 32” x 17”. 


Shpg. Wt. 99 Ibs 
Above with plunger type lock 
aS  , Sane $59.75 


COLORS: 








FULL SUSPENSION 


Above files available 
in Mist Green, 

Olive Green, 

Desert Sand 

or Cole Gray. 





. 


CORSAIR—Adijustable arm, 3- 
way switch, light diffuser. 
Satin brass, 17” high. Mist 


Green, Desert Sand or Gray. 


IMPERIAL — Shade 11” x 16” 


| trish li hite Ma RAG ities cateeteness 95 
of natural Irish linen on w Pap amen er goon pee 
umn and . 13” 

No. 4LA 


vinyl. Satin brass, 25” high. 














““MODERN” FILE 
Three letter files, 2 drawers for 3x5 or 4x6 
cards (6400 cap.), secret vault plus storage 
space under lock and key. 30%” x 51%” 
x 17”. Olive Green or Cole Gray. 

No. 991 $91.75 Shpg. Wt. 153 Ibs 
Above with plunger type lock 

FE ican scannieaassissansetesmasnciaciones $102.75 





FOUR LETTER DRAWERS Shp. W'. 143 Ibs. 
Same as above but with four letter size 
drawers instead of three (no card drawers). 


WO skis cssccerestenseobgueccivostAlieeres $87.95 
Above with plunger type drawer lock 

US as os ccosssssvcoscivesveccceesestenspeceats $98.95 
LEGAL SIZE Shpg. Wt. 154 Ibs. 


As above but with four legal instead of let- 
ter drawers (no card drawers). 3342” wide. 


PR Aca cee ces cxiexvazerocaviagacicdocetecunnnaes $94.50 
Above with plunger type drawer lock 
Ws TN esas civtccccteasps cssssvasesoinanens $105.50 


DECORATOR SHADES: Above in Mist Green 
| eer $15.00 add'l. 


Cole’s ‘FILE VAULT’’—> 


Contains two full suspension letter files, 2 double 

































Cole’s ‘‘DESK ‘n FILE’ cabinet 
A retractable desk, a safe for valuables, 
drawers for checks, files for letters, com- 
partments for books and drawers for index 
cards. A complete office protected by two 
doors under lock and key. 32%” x 60” 
x 19”. Olive Green or Cole Gray. 

Shpg. Wt. 245 Ibs. No. 1093 $119.00 


INSIDE DIMENSIONS 


SPECIFICATIONS «ign OF OUNENSIONS | 
TO Vault cies csescesieice 16”  .1 
Shallow Drawers ....13%” = 16” 
Card Drawers ........ 6%” 4%.” 16” 
Check Drawers ........ 1214” 4," 16” 
Letter Drawers ........ 12%” 10%” 16” 


drawers for 3x5 or 4x6 cards (6400 cap.) also used 
for leases, contracts or cancelled checks. Plus a 
dial lock secret vault, doubly protected by outer 
doors under lock and key. Also has three compart- 
ments plus shelf for books or supplies. 32%” wide, 
60” high, 19” deep. Olive Green or Cole Gray 


MAYFAIR—24'2” h, 17” shade. 


baked enamel finish. 


ip reise niicnslentenniennineninniciietannnnaiiis $105.00 
Prices slightly higher in Texas, Colorado, and West of the Rockies 


modern office lamps by COLE 


a 


WINDSOR — Satin brass, 16” 
high. Base switch, built-in light 
diffuser. 15” swivel shade. Mist 
Green, Desert Sand or Gray. 





VARSITY — A dramatic desk 
lamp, approved by Under- 
writers Laboratory. Special 
diffuser shade. Cole Gray only. 


No. SLA $9.95 





"$19.95 
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Shpg. Wt. 195 Ibs. 


LEGAL SIZE 

Similar to above cabinet 

but with two legal size 

instead of letter size file 

drawers. 3534” wide, 60” 
high, 19” deep. 

No. 1092 


$110.00 
Shpg. Wt. 210 Ibs. 








‘‘PRESIDENTS” 
FILE 
No. 475 


$76.75 
Shpg. Wt. 154 Ibs. 





Four letter drawers, two drawers for 3x5 
or 4x6 cards (6400 cap.), secret vault pro- 
tected by outer doors. 3242” x 3744" x 19”. 


i IIE isxccss secretin $76.75 


DECORATOR SHADES: Above in Mist Green 
iL. re, $15.00 add'l. 


STANDARD COLORS: All above cabinets 
in Olive Green or Gray at no extra cost. 






















| Cade’s FULL SUSPENSION FILES 


25% more filing capacity. 
Easy to operate, 

smooth gliding drawers 
with spring compressors 
and guide rods. 
Heavy gauge steel. 












NEW... IMPROVED 
FULL SUSPENSION 





TWO DRAWER Desk High 





Size No. Wide High Deep Price 
LETTER 202........ 14%" 28”. 24” $37.50 
Above with lock .............:cccccseeeeee 42.45 
LEGAL 502........ 17%" « 28” 24" 42.00 
I GE PO cncesectsncictniconccccnes 46.95 


THREE DRAWER Counter Height 
LETTER 203........ 14%" 40%” 26%” 47.95 


TINUE cccisnceseeeinicsteonreass 56.95 
LEGAL 503........ 17%" 40%" 26%” 54.25 
Above with lock ...........ccccccccceeeee 63.25 


FOUR DRAWER 
LETTER 204 ........ 14%" 52%" 26%” 49.95 



























PEI GUND FOG. ceccescccescccevcssesces . 58.95 
LEGAL 504........ 17%" 52%" 26%” 59.95 
eT 68.95 


FIVE DRAWER Sove valuable office space 
LETTER 205........ 14%" 60” 26%" 69.00 


IIL. consasseubussansoutocs 79.00 
LEGAL 505........ 17%" 60” 26%" 76.00 
BT IIE TINUE cncnnsevnciesccsscscesoies 86.00 














DECORATOR SHADES: Above files in Mist Green, Olive Green, Desert Sand or Cole Gray. 


Cole’s PORTABLE DESK FILES 


Upper compartment with lift cover for visible rec- 
ords under lock and key. Full suspension lower file 
drawer. Swivel casters, spring compressors and ——_—_— EE 
guide rods. Olive Green or Cole Gray. 30%” high. 


Crecutive FULL SUSPENSION FILES 


LAST FOLDERS (eee te 
AS ACCESSIBLE 
AS THE FIRST 






Finger touch contro! causes drawers to glide 
smoothly and quietly when fully loaded. With 
safety latches and positive side lock compressors. 


TWO DRAWER Desk High 


Size No. Wide High Deep Price 
LETTER 1402...... 14%" 28” 24” $43.00 
TN WH GD sccccncicscssiciivecicccies 47.95 
LEGAL 1902....... 17%" 28” 24” 47.50 
ME MAINO TD sce sicceciccescccesctce 52.45 


THREE DRAWER Counter Height 
LETTER 1403....... 14%" 40%" 26%" 51.25 


TD WIE TI. vccenescotccecacssicncsen 60.25 
LEGAL 1903...... 17%" 40%" 26%" 59.25 
Fe _. nT 68.25 


FOUR DRAWER 
LETTER 1404 ....... 14%" 52%" 26%" 59.50 


TI CI FEE sccicsissinscxeccvzecsossis 68.50 
LEGAL 1904...... 17%" 52%" 26%" 65.50 
Above with lock .................cccccceee 74.50 


FIVE DRAWER Saves 25% Floor Space 


LETTER 1405...... 14%" 60” 26%" 76.50 
TI GI GID acccecscesicscrentciescens 86.50 


LEGAL 1905....... 17%" 60” 26%" 82.50 
Aisete Wille [OEE ....00c.cccesceseseseceese 92.50 


G Grained 
LETTER SIZE ote. ate 
NE A D ivanictsinviasetcusiaossteed $51.00 $61.00 
LEGAL SIZE Shpg. Wt. 77 Ibs. 
Ee $65.00 $75.00 
Add'l. lock on bottom drawer........ add $2.95 
LETTER SIZE LEGAL SIZE 
Wide High Deep Wide High Deep 
Upper section.............. 13” 10%” 24%" 16” 10%” 24%” ; 
File Drawer ................ 12%" 10%" 24%" 15%" 10%" 24%" ees 


Imfperia FULL SUSPENSION FILES 


anew 


concept in 
executive 


office 


, furniture 





Designed for the top executive. Filing cabinets that 
radiate an assurance of achievement. ‘“Whisper- 
touch” ball-bearing full suspension. Heavy steel. 


TWO DRAWER Desk High 


Size 


LETTER 


LEGAL 


THREE 
LETTER 


LEGAL 


FOUR 
LETTER 


LEGAL 


No. Wide High Deep Price 
SAO! o0000 16” 26° 24” $64.00 
Above with lock 


3502 ...... 19” 28” 24” 69.00 
Above with lock 


DRAWER Counter Height 


3208 ...::: 16” 4042" 26%” 95.00 
Above with lock 


3503 ...... Li si 402" 26%" 99.75 


Above with lock ..........ccccccccceeeeee 109.75 
DRAWER 

| oe 16” 52%" 26% 98.00 
POD WTA TOE on ccnicisccccvceccooceee 108.00 
5 19” 5242" 26%" 107.50 
Above with lock. .........:.ccccccssessceee 117.50 


DECORATOR SHADES: 


“Imperial Files” available in Mist Green, 
Desert Sand or Cole Gray baked enamel finish. 


Cole’s “RECORD CARD” FILES 


Ideal for important records. A full suspension letter file, two 
drawers for 3x5, 4x6 cards or cancelled checks. Has a reference slide shelf. 


Olive Green or Gray, 14%” wide. 


321-18 


With Shpg. 
High Deep Price Lock Wt. 


.. 28” 24”°$49.50 $58.50 77 lbs. 
.. 26” 17” 47.50 56.50 57 Ibs. 


*321-18b .... 28” 17” 48.50 57.50 61 lbs. 
* with base 


COUNTER HEIGHT 147% w, 40” h, 26%” d. 
As above with two letter drawers instead of one 
plus two drawers for 3x5 or 4x6 cards (8000 cap.). 


Prices slightly higher in Texas, Colorado, and West of the Rockies 


As YOUR AUTHORIZED COLE DEALER IS LISTED ON OPPOSITE PAGE 


Price With Lock 


icdbaAdisca rinsanlmadeewiieee sions $62.50 $71.50 


Shpg. Wt. 112 Ibs. 
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Explorations 





continued from page 32 


7:40 to 8:25 a.m. each day before the regular session 
begins. It also involves laboratory work on one Sat- 
urday per month. 

Selection of the 26 students was based upon their 
having obtained a score of ninth grade or better on 
a standardized test in reading and having maintained 
a B average or better in major subjects. Recommen- 
dations of their teachers and election by both student 
and parents, was also necessary. The results of this 
course will be evaluated by the same testing instru- 
ments which have been used at the high school level 
and the results compared. This is the beginning of the 
program which will eventually encompass the offer- 
ing of world history, a foreign language, and possibly a 
course in typing. All costs of this class are being paid by 
the board. 


Reported by Superintendent Francis E. Hockey, 
Rumson School District, Monmouth County, N. J. 


EARLY BIRD SESSIONS OFFER 
SCIENCE, MATH PRACTICALITIES 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL science and mathematics stu- 
dents in La Marque, Tex., are receiving voluntary ex- 
tra instruction at “early bird” sessions conducted before 
school opens by industrial experts in related fields. 

The classes meet once a week on Tuesday mornings, 
with faculty members joining students in attendance. 
Sessions start at 7:30. The guest speakers talk for half 
an hour and then make themselves available for 10 
minutes of questioning before students have to leave 
for regular classes. 

The early bird sessions do not pretend to offer in- 
struction. They are informal in nature—no registration 
is necessary and attendance is not compulsory—and 
are designed simply to open up new areas in the field 
of science to high school youngsters and instructors. 

Announcements concerning the next week’s lecture 
are made during science classes and students decide 
for themselves whether they are interested in the sub- 
ject under discussion. 

The first session, which was on atomic structure, 
drew just 12 students but the second meeting, on the 
use of an-oscilloscope as an electrical measuring device, 
attracted better than twice that number. Succeeding 
sessions have shown a growing interest in the classes. 

To obtain guest speakers, managers of local plants 
in the La Marque area were contacted and asked to 
cooperate. The response was so good, reports Assistant 
Superintendent L. V. McNamee, “we have enough 
teachers for an extended period of early bird ses- 
sions.” The school is not resting on this backlog, how- 
ever. It is presently contacting government and civil 
engineering firms to line up speakers from those areas. 

“It is believed that this program will enable instruc- 
tion to be given in areas, and with equipment, that 
would not be feasible in the regular offerings,” says 
McNamee. 


Reported by Assistant Superintendent L. V. Mc- 
Namee, La Marque, Tex. 
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AVAILABLE AT THESE AUTHORIZED DEALERS 


ALABAMA 
GUID cctncscoccmicccacad Bidgood Stationery 
67 St. Francis Street 
Montgomery....Alabama School Sup. Co. 
1085 North McDonough St. 


ARIZONA 
Phoenix....Martin’s Business Equipment 
3311 North 16 Street 


ARKANSAS 

Little Rock............ All-State Supply, Inc. 
1212 East 6th Street 

CALIFORNIA 

ee Weber Book Store 


139-141 West Center Street 
Beverly Hills............ Beverly Stationers 
06 North Beverly Drive 
POI ci csnsinttesxencacenins Shelburne’s 
1931 Mariposa Street 
Hollywood........ Business Equipment Co. 
1107 North Fairfax Avenue 

Huntington Park 
Industrial Stationery & Printing Co. 
2600 Randolph Street 

Long Beach 


Gill’s Office Supply and Equipment Co. 
1235 American Avenue 
Los Angeles................ Aldine: Company 
Richmond 9-7001 
Los Angeles............ James E. Geever Co. 
612 W. Washington Bivd. 
Los Angeles......Pioneer Stationers, Inc. 
4404 East Bandini Bivd. 
Los Angeles......School Days Equip. Co. 
951 North Main Street 
Lynwood................ At-Lyn Office Supply 
11305 Atlantic Avenue 
Oakland......De Mello’s Office Furniture 
2355 Broadway 

Sacramento 


David Typewriter & Office Equip. Co. 
1312 Jay Street 


SOW BIGGS... ccrseicscsrccrsess Parron-Hall Corp. 
208 ‘‘C’’ Street 
San Francisco............ Stevenson & Son 


601 Mission Street 
San Francisco........ Western Seating Co. 
1026 Mission Street 


Santa Monica.............. Alpha Stationers 
407 Santa Monica Bivd. 
Van Nuys.......... Business Machines Co. 


7064 Van Nuys Blvd. 

West Los Angeles.... Schock Stationers 

1120 Westwood Blvd. 
CONNECTICUT 

Hartford.......... Harris Office Equipment 

60 Allyn Street 

New Haven............ John R. Rembert Co. 

157 Court Street 


FLORIDA 
ee Mr. Foster’s Store, Inc. 
835 W. Flagler Street 

GEORGIA 
EINE cosccctecesnsatotend ABC School Supply 
3225 Cains Hill Place N.W. 

ILLINOIS 
Champaign....................+. Bush Bros. Inc. 
64 Chester Street 
Chicago............ Beckley-Cardy Company 


1926 N. Narragansett 

Chicago........ Cardinal Supply Company 
564 West Randolph Street 
Chicago......Malloy and Associates, Inc. 
Room 941, The Merchandise Mart 


Chicago............ Red Tiger Products Inc. 
7 21 North Wacker Drive 
Danville.................... Woodbury Book Co. 


125-127 North Vermilion Street 
Decatur....Ebers Business Machines Co. 
252 North Park Street 
De Kalb............ James F. Simon Co. Inc. 
123 South First Street 
Rock Island........ A. M. Blood Company 
326 Twentieth Street 

Springfield 


Central Office Equipment Co. 
1110 South Ninth Street 


INDIANA 

IEEE. veditrsincehicsasemudicueess Goble’s 
15 South East Street 

LOUISIANA 

New Orleans ............cccccccceee Rowley Co. 


619 Baronne St. 


MAINE 

GRIT, soup citecessiiecercoiae Discount Martin 
55 Exchange Street 

MARYLAND 


Baltimore......Bouchelle Equipment Co. 
509 West Pratt Street 
LExington 9-3911 


MASSACHUSETTS 

aT iisecsccevensveissnesbd M. Brown & Co. 
1299 Tremont Street 

MICHIGAN 

| Ee M. A. Ellman & Co. 


160 West Jefferson Ave. 
St. Louis......Standard School Company 


MINNESOTA 

WR i sistecscace ctnances Mishek Supply Co. 
821 East Elm Ave. 

NEW JERSEY 

Summit.............. Twill Marking Devices 


382 Broad Street 
Toms River......Charney’s > Toms River 


7 Main Street 
WORIOUUEE deiccsiavssnsvqrsvievecssrtomnanal Terrill’s 
116 Elm Street 

NEW YORK 
RENIN ccccaiccesistsiscorevmenceunnt Piersons 
150-156 State Street 
eee George C. MacGreevey 
313-315 East Water Street 

Herkimer 


The Kirby Office Equipment Co. 
Kirby Bldg., 246 N. Main St. 
Rochester... Diversified Equipment Co. 
185 St. Paul Street 
Tarrytown.......... Hudson Stationery Co. 
30 Orchard Street 

White Plains 


Regan Of Westchester Inc. 
31 Tarrytown Road 
New York City........ Carol Printing Corp. 
660 First Ave. 
New York City.................... Cloder Corp. 
49-51 Ann Street 

New York City 


Paramount Equipment Company 
15 Whitehall Street 
New York City 


Republic Office Supply Co. Inc. 
353 Broadway 
BR ssiicncsntscees Waxgiser and Rindler 
5932 Myrtle Avenue 
Great Neck....Field-Eisenhardt Co., Inc. 
337 Great Neck Road 

Huntington 


Huntington Office Furniture Co., Inc. 
OHIO 415 New York Ave. 
Akron.......... Prinz Office Equipment Co. 
68 South Howard Street 
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So you're thinking about 
MERIT PAY FOR TEACHERS 


Before you say “‘yea” or “‘nay,” better take a good 
long look at both sides of the issue. In your dis- 
trict it may be desirable — or itcan mean trouble. 


@ @ @ HOW IMPORTANT is Merit 
Pay in the mind of the average 
schoolman? 

Just a year ago, SCHOOL MANAGE- 
MENT surveyed its readers to get a 
yardstick. We asked school board 
members and superintendents to 
answer this question: “Which 
school management problems would 
you really like to concentrate on in 
1958?” Both groups voted “merit 
pay” as their number two priority. 
Only curriculum development took 
precedence. 

In November, 1958, we conduct- 
ed another survey among a scien- 
tifically selected sample of board 
chairmen and superintendents in all 
parts of the country, and in all size 
districts. This time we took a differ- 
ent tack. In an effort to determine 
whether schoolmen were prepared 
to actually take action on merit 
pay, we asked: “Do you think your 
district will have merit rating in the 
next five years?” The results were 
startling (see box opposite page). 
Almost 40% of the respondents 
answered “yes” and gave their rea- 
sons why. 

These two studies are further 
supported by the research division 
of the NEA. Although NEA is ad- 
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mittedly hostile to the idea, the re- 
search division reports a rising 
trend in merit plans since 1953, 
with no decline in sight. 

The following report by the edi- 
tors of SCHOOL MANAGEMENT re- 
flects an effort to bring you the latest 
objective information available on 
this controversial subject. 

Bring up the subject of merit pay 
for teachers, almost anywhere, and 
you are apt to start a Donnybrook. 
Both sides are ready and able to 
give you at least a dozen arguments 
to support their stands. Strangely, 
however, if you can expose any of 
these combatants to a calm discus- 
sion of merit evaluation as attached 
to a salary schedule, you will find 
that neither side is as “sold” as its 
first emotional reaction might indi- 
cate. Some of the reason for this 
lies in the fact that very often the 
issues are not clear—the “pros” and 
the “cons” are not talking about the 
same thing at all. Equally, the prin- 
ciples upon which merit pay is 
based are often obscured. 

This is not the place to attempt a 
final solution to any of the problems 
centered around merit. Rather, the 
following is an attempt to gather up 
a number of definitions of merit 


pay, and a brief compendium of 
facts about each. 


What is merit 


First, merit appears in many 
guises without being termed as 
such. You may have it now and 
not know it! There is, it would 
seem, an onus attached to the name 
itself, which does not take into ac- 
count any of the pleasant possibili- 
ties. For example, merit pay plans 
can generally be divided into two 
major types: “supermaximum” and 
“accelerated increment.” In addi- 
tion, some school districts combine 
these into a composite plan to suit 
their own needs. Let’s examine 
them. 

At present, the single pay scale 
is the most common method of pay- 
ing teachers in the United States. 
This is a “step” affair whereby a 
beginning teacher, fresh from 
school, starts at the bottom and 
moves up one salary step at speci- 
fied intervals of time. In various 
systems, it may take 10 to 15 years 
to reach the maximum or the sys- 
tem’s highest step. In addition, a 
teacher gets credit for earning a 
higher degree. That is to say, as his 
training advances from BA to MA 
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"DO YOU THINK YOUR DISTRICT WILL HAVE MERIT RATING IN THE 


NEXT FIVE YEARS?" 


. .. this was the question posed to a care- 
fully weighted sample of school board 
presidents and superintendents in a nation- 
al survey conducted in November 1958 by 
SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. These were the overall 
results: 


TOTAL RESPONSE 


Yes 39% No 61% 
School Board Presidents 
Yes 48% No 52% 
Superintendents 
Yes 35% No 65% 


The respondents were also asked in a forced-choice question, to give the “reasons why” they had 
answered “yes” or “no.” It was possible to give more than one answer. 


TOTAL RESPONSE 


Those answering “‘yes”’ 
37% the public will demand it 
51% we need it to get good teachers 
49% it's the only fair thing to do 
49% good teachers will want it 
0% it will save us money 


“Those answering ‘‘no” 


35% teachers won't stand for it 

35% you can’t measure good teaching 
12% it will hurt our teacher recruitment 
50% it would ruin teacher morale 

35% it will cost too much 


School Board Presidents 


21% the public will demand it 

57% we need it to get good teachers 
79% it's the only fair thing to do 
57% good teachers will want it 

0% it will save us money 


40% teachers won’t stand for it 

33% you can’t measure good teaching 
7% it will hurt our teacher recruitment 
47% it would ruin teacher morale 

27% it will cost too much 


Superintendents 


45% the public will demand it 

48% we need it to get good teachers 
37% it’s the only fair thing to do 
45% good teachers will want it 

0% it will save us money 


34% teachers won't stand for it 

36% you can’t measure good teaching 
13% it will hurt our teacher recruitment 
51% it would ruin teacher morale 

38% it will cost too much 


OBSERVATIONS 


What the ‘’YES’s’”’ say—While school board 
presidents seem more inclined than superintendents 
to believe that merit rating is coming in the next 
five years, there is not an overwhelming difference 
in their predictions. 

More significant, however, is the difference in 
the reasons why each group believes merit rating 
will come. School board presidents see it as a 
matter of equity—79% gave as their reason “it’s 
the only fair thing to do.” The superintendent 
group was more inclined to believe that merit was 
important as a recruitment advantage or because 
“the public will demand it.” This presents an in- 
teresting paradox. The board is generally believed 
to be more representative of community attitude, 
yet only 21% of the board presidents cite “public 
opinion” as a moving force toward merit. But 45% 


of the superintendents see public demand as a 
key factor. 

Most significant, perhaps, is the fact that not a 

single “yes” said he expected a merit system to 
save money. Until recently, many opponents of 
merit have accused its proponents of seeking to 
save money or, at least, of believing it would 
save money. 
What the “‘NO’s” say—An appreciable per- 
centage of both the board presidents and the ad- 
ministrators picked “it will cost too much” as their 
reason for believing merit will not come to their 
districts in the near future. Few felt it would hurt 
their competitive position in recruiting. In view of 
this last fact, it is strange that both groups cited 
the factor of “teacher morale” as the major 
deterent to merit. 
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to PhD, he is moved to a different 
series of steps with higher pay. For 
example, let’s say a teacher enrolls 
at a local college. He takes summer 
courses and evening courses in edu- 
cation or in his special field. When 
he has acquired an MA, he moves 


EXPERIENCE 
Years A.B. 
0 $4,000 
1 4,175 
2 4,350 
3 4,525 
4 4,700 
5 4,875 
6 5,050 
7 5,225 
8 5,400 
9 5,575 
10 5,750 
11. 5,925 
12 
13 
14 


The super-maximum plan 


As a teacher nears the maximum, 
he takes a look at the future. He 
sees no possibility of financial 
growth or prestige. His own chil- 
dren are now ready for college, or 
are apt to need financial help in 
other ways to get started. In many 
instances these teachers are in their 
40’s—hardly known, in these days, 
as an age to start coasting. The “‘su- 
per-maximum plan” was devised to 
keep these teachers from leaving 
the classroom for more lucrative 
jobs either as administrators or in 
non-education fields. Basically, this 
type of plan recognizes as eligible 
only those teachers who are already 
at the top step. Following an evalua- 
tion process, they may receive a 
lump sum at the end of the year, or 
be granted varying amounts incor- 
porated into their regular salary. In 
some systems this is a permanent 
increase, in others it depends upon 
periodic evaluation. 

In the Niskayuna Central School 
District (near Schenectady, N. Y.), 
for example, such a plan was insti- 
tuted in 1957, with the understand- 
ing that further study might lead to 
making the additional increment 
available to teachers on lower steps 
in years to come. (For details of this 
plan see box at right.) It is based 
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to the salary scale for a person with 
that education. If he gains another 
30 credits, he may move to a higher 
scale. When he earns a PhD he 
goes to a still higher series. Here is 
a typical single salary schedule 
based on studies made in 1958: 


TRAINING 

M.A. M.A, plus 30 Ph.D. 
$4,300 $4,500 $4,700 
4,475 4,675 4,875 
4,650 4,850 5,050 
4,825 5,025 5,225 
5,000 5,200 5,400 
5,175 5,375 5,575 
5,350 5,550 5,750 
5,525 5,725 5,925 
5,700 5,900 6,100 
5,875 6,075 6,275 
6,050 6,250 6,450 
6,225 6,425 6,625 
6,400 6,600 6,800 
6,775 6,975 
7,150 


on an evaluation list of 11 items on 
effectiveness in the classroom, four 
items on parent-teacher relations, 
three on effectiveness in staff rela- 
tions, and two on effectiveness with- 
in the profession. The building prin- 
cipal is the actual evaluator, scor- 
ing each eligible teacher on a point 
system after at least 10 hours of ob- 
servation throughout the year. The 
four areas of evaluation have dif- 
ferent values, so that the greatest 
weight is given to the classroom 
area. The total score for a teacher 
determines the amount of increase, 
ranging from $200 to $600, award- 
ed. Once a teacher attains a score 
high enough to earn such an addi- 
tional sum, he may continue to get 
it for four years without raising his 
point score; after that time he gets 
no further increments until his score 
increases to the next level. 


Accelerated increment plan 


Another type of merit pay is the 
plan whereby teachers may skip a 
step and thus reach the top in less 
time. Some districts combine this 
plan with the supermaximum plan 
just described. West Hartford, 
Conn., for instance, has a “career- 
teacher” plan. There, annual incre- 
ments are not automatic, but may 
be withheld from those whose work 


NISKAYUNA’S 
EVALUATION CHECK LIS] 
FOR MERIT PAY 


EFFECTIVENESS IN 
THE CLASSROOM 


EFFECTIVENESS IN 
PARENT-TEACHER 
RELATIONS 


EFFECTIVENESS IN 
STAFF RELATIONS 


EFFECTIVENESS WIT! 
THE PROFESSION 
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. The teacher has a knowledge of subject matter of grade 


level and/or field of specialization. 


. Teacher maintains a classroom of controlled freedom which 
is democratic and cooperative with respect for adult authority. 


. The teacher has long range plans for his group which indi- 


cate a grasp of the objectives of his grade with sufficient 


flexibility to be adaptable to the needs and interests of his _ 


group. 


. The teacher demonstrates effective instructional procedures. 
. The teacher creates a happy situation so that the pupils 


express a liking for class. 


. The teacher recognizes contributions and efforts of individual 


pupils. 


. The teacher provides for social, emotional, physical, moral as 


well as academic growth. The teacher has a well-balanced 
program consistent with subject matter or grade level, di- 
rected toward the development of the whole child. 


. The teacher uses aids and resources to supplement regular 


teaching methods. 


The teacher adjusts the physical features of the room to pro- 
vide a healthful and attractive environment as far as circum- 
stances permit. 


The teacher is fair and impartial. 


The teacher shows evidence of resourcefulness, creativeness, 
and individuality. 


The teacher has a sympathetic and understanding attitude 
towards parents. 


The teacher displays diplomacy and tact in dealing with 
parents. 


The teacher inspires confidence in parents and assures them 
of a real interest in the welfare of their children. 


The teacher uses sufficient time and preparation to make 
parent reporting useful and satisfying to both parent and 
teacher. 


The teacher maintains ethical school relationships. 
The teacher is a “sharing” person. 
The teacher is a cooperative and understanding person. 


The teacher maintains an active interest in the profession. 
The teacher has a positive attitude toward the profession. 
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is not satisfactory. On the other 
hand, double increments may be 
granted the superior teacher by the 
board of education on the recom- 
mendation of the building principal 
and the superintendent although, so 
far, this has not been done. When 
the teacher reaches. the regular 
maximum, he may become a “ca- 
reer-teacher”; nominations are by 
the building principal, by any three 
or more teachers, or by the teacher 
himself. Nomination is based on es- 
tablished criteria, and submitted to 
a central committee composed of 
the director of elementary educa- 
tion, a principal from each level, 
and the assistant superintendent. By 
this method, a teacher may earn a 
permanent increase of $500 yearly, 
and become eligible for another 
$500 increase at the end of three 
years, and again at the end of six 
years, making a possible permanent 
increase of $1,500 above the nor- 
mal maximum. 


Do you have merit pay now? 


Although the super-maximum and 
the accelerated-step plans are the 
two “merit plans” most often con- 
sidered at present, there are many 
others that answer the definition of 


-more pay for better service. In 


many districts, there is a provision 
for withholding increments if a 
teacher is unsatisfactory. This is 
considered merit pay in a negative 
form. Some systems require that 
teachers take a certain number of 
college courses within a specified 
time limit. Compliance is necessary 
to earn a raise and this is sometimes 
called “merit.” At least one system 
grants teachers $250 when they 
spend a summer abroad. This is 
considered by some to be a form of 
merit. In addition, any system that 
grants extra pay for extra duties— 
such as coaching or yearbook work 
—or any system that grants in- 
creases for community service, re- 
search and publishing, actually has 
introduced a “merit” increment. 
Taken in this light, there would 
seem to be merit everywhere! 

In recent years, however, these 
various plans have been divorced 
from discussions of merit per se. 
One reason is that there is little 

continued on page 62 
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Whats Ue 
wrong 
with 





> Why is our cafeteria losing money? 


> Why is our cafeteria line so slow? 


> Should we have a snack bar? 0 T i 


> How can we cost account our 
operation? 


AGE, 


> If we want to compare our cafeteria 
with a successful operation in an- 
other district, what should be 
compared? 


> What is a central kitchen? 
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Here are answers to some of the questions most often heard in 
school board meetings when feeding is being discussed. The an- 
swers are provided by a prominent food service consultant and 


engineer who specializes in school lunch programs. 


= @ #8 It’s a remarkable school 
district that is completely satisfied 
with its feeding program. This should 
come as no surprise. Even commer- 
cial restauranteurs, whose full-time 
business it is to prepare and serve 
food to adults, are quick to claim 
that they are in the greatest “grief” 
business of all. Little wonder that 
amateurs even aided by profession- 
ally trained personnel, should find it 
difficult to serve children well-bal- 
anced meals at prices that would 
have been modest 50 years ago! 

In future months, SCHOOL MAN- 
AGEMENT will treat the problem of 
food service editorially on a regular 
basis. This month we have asked 
Richard Flambert, of the firm of 
Flambert and Flambert, (see au- 
thor’s box opposite) to answer a 
handful of typical questions most 
frequently asked by school officials. 
In February, he will present a de- 
tailed description of one of the new- 
est phenomena in school feeding— 
the central kitchen which serves one 
or more outlying schools. Thereafter, 
a regular question-and-answer col- 
umn will attempt to handle the most 
pressing problems posted by SM 
readers. Send in your questions now. 


Q. Why is our cafeteria losing 
money? 


ANSWER: This question has been 
growing in frequency during the last 
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year. One reason is that during 
1957-58 there were less surplus 
commodities distributed by the gov- 
ernment than in previous years. Un- 
fortunately, menu patterns were not 
changed and, in all but a few in- 
stances, the price of the lunch was 
not increased. The great majority of 
school lunch programs at the ele- 
mentary level are based on a plate 
known as the Type A lunch, which 
conforms to the minimum standards 
set up in the National School Lunch 
Act of 1946. These standards in- 
clude two ounces of protein; three- 
quarters of a cup of either vege- 
table, fruit or salad greens; one 
slice of bread, preferably whole 
grain; two teapoons of butter or 
fortified margarine, and one-half 
pint of milk. In many cases, where 
the meal pattern had been built 
around government subsidies, the 
necessity of purchasing food stuffs on 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


Richard Flambert is a partner in the firm of Flambert and Flam- 
bert, San Francisco and St. Louis, the nation’s largest organiza- 
tion of food service consultants specializing in schools and in- 
stitutions. Among the firm’s clients are the school districts of Los 
Angeles; Portland, Ore.; Phoenix and Tucson, Ariz.; Newark, 
Ohio; West Hartford, Conn.; Charlotte, N. C.; Kirksville and 
Webster Groves in Mo., and Levittown, N. J. 


the open market has resulted in a 
sharp increase in food costs. 

A second reason for some dis- 
tricts being in the black and others 
in the red is the lack of uniform ac- 
counting procedures. Many dis- 
tricts apply only the cost of food and 
direct payroll against food sales. In 
some areas, the supervisors’ and 
managers’ salaries are not charged 


* to cafeteria sales but are paid by 


the school district. Thus, when a 
district compares its costs with 
those of another district, it must 
know what is being compared. Ov- 
erhead charges such as_ utilities, 
maintenance, supplies, replace- 
ments, social security, etc., range 
from one to 10% of cafeteria sales. 
By the same token, some districts 
have no trained supervisors or man- 
agers handling ‘their feeding pro- 
gram. This invariably affects costs. 
With the exception of a few of the 































larger cities and some states, little 
is being done in pre-service and in- 
service training to acquaint person- 
nel with modern methods of produc- 
tion and service. 

A school cafeteria does not have 
to lose money, but it takes a trained 
person to prevent a loss. For exam- 
ple, without modern control systems 
(which will be discussed later in this 
article) there can be no accurate 
count of the number of meals pre- 
pared—and this means waste. 

Still another reason for loss is the 
practice in certain districts of pro- 
viding the faculty with a greater va- 
riety of food and larger portions at 
prices not commensurate with the 
cost. This practice may be contin- 
ued for good reason, but it should 
be recognized for what it is—a sub- 
sidy to the teachers. 

Another major reason for un- 
profitable operation is the use of 
poorly designed kitchens and im- 
proper equipment, both of which re- 
sult in higher labor costs. In many 
cases the responsibility for layout 
and equipment is turned over to an 
equipment house. These organiza- 
tions perform a valuable free service 
to the school districts and architects. 
But they seldom have the oppor- 
tunity to sit in with school officials 
when policy is formed and conse- 
quently do not understand what the 
local problems may be. 

Pricing of meals, or individual 
items when a la carte service is pro- 
vided, is another cause of financial 
loss. I have seen lunch prices vary 
as much as 100% in various districts. 
This is further accentuated by tre- 
mendous differences in pay scales, 
which in some districts average 60¢ 
an hour and in other districts $1.40. 
The situation is further complicated 
by the fact that some districts em- 
ploy student help at lower costs. 

Unfortunately, when they are se- 
riously in the red, most schoolmen 
think immediately of a possible in- 
crease in lunch prices. Paradoxically, 
this often increases the loss since it 
is followed by a decline in partici- 
pation. The only answer to a loss 
operation is to examine some of the 
points outlined above or to follow 
the practice of the successful res- 
taurateur who, when faced with a 
profit decline, attempts to make up 
for this by going after more business, 
by curtailing costs through the use of 
labor saving devices, by planning 
menus more intelligently and by 
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Some successful feeding systems 


CENTRAL KITCHENS 


Food is prepared in a central kitchen for several buildings. Hot and cold food 
is transported in carts. Here a dole plate is inserted in cold compartment of a cart. 


SCRAMBLE SYSTEM 


Students enter a serving “square” from turnstiles at either 
side. They take tray to any one of three long counters, select 
food, pick up carton of milk in center of room, then pass 
cashiers before entering dining area. Sign on wall char- 
acterizes system “Scramble! Don’t form lines.” 
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WALK-UP COUNTERS 


trays within easy reach. 
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Students choose appropriate lines. Those on left 
are for a plate lunch. Lines on right are for purchasing 
a la carte meals. Service is exceptionally fast with 
this system. Picture inset at right, shows inside view of 
hot food serving line. Note serving implements and 


employing better trained employees 
and better purchasing practices. 


Q. Why is our cafeteria line so 
slow? 


ANSWER: This is seldom the fault of 
food service personnel. Lines move 
slowly because the basic planning of 
the cafeteria is faulty. When the line 
is slow, students at all levels refuse 
to wait. Participation declines. One 
chronic reason for faulty cafeteria 
design is failure to establish the com- 
plete menu pattern before an archi- 
tect or food service engineer de- 
cides on the space and equipment 
required. 

This planning will control the 
movement of raw materials from the 
receiving area to the ultimate con- 
sumer—the student. In fact, it is in- 
teresting to note that the new kinds 
of service areas have practically 
eliminated the old fashioned cafe- 
teria counter. 


in elementary and high schools 
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We are now using pre-assembled 
tray-racks to speed up service in 
elementary schools. When a central 
kitchen is employed by a district 
and food is delivered hot to outlying 
elementary schools, serving is done 
from food carts instead of a counter. 

In secondary schools a successful 
innovation is the “scramble system” 
of service as well as the establish- 
ment of walk-up counters for plate 
lunches as well as a la carte hot 
food and ‘snack lines. Both of these 
systems are used primarily as meth- 
ods for serving the greatest number 
of satisfactory meals in the least 
time. In addition, they usually save 
money in original space layout as 
well as in equipment. 

When the kitchen and cafeteria 
facilities are too small—a situation 
that often occurs when additions are 
put on a school without increasing 
cafeteria size—even a well-designed 

continued on page 66 
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a school bond election 


Tucson took to aerial photography to win a 
$7 million issue after two decisive defeats. 


=" © © Tucson, Ariz., one of 
America’s most rapidly growing cit- 
ies, has been trying to build class- 
rooms fast enough to keep up with 
an increase in school children that 
is double the nation’s average. 

After two crushing defeats at the 
polls in the past year and a half, a 
few months ago the Tucson School 
Board gamely came back and again 
asked the taxpayers for funds to 
build more than 200 new classrooms. 
This time the board won by a three 
to one margin, and therein lies our 
story. 

Going on the theory that tax- 
payers didn’t realize the astonishing 
development of suburban subdivi- 
sions spreading out in all directions, 
school officials and a citizens’ com- 
mittee placed a dramatic picture in 
the form of aerial photographs be- 
fore a doubting populace (see pho- 
tos). Exact locations for each pro- 
posed new school, additions to exist- 
ing schools and need for future site 
purchases were shown photographi- 
cally in a booklet titled “Crisis.” 


How they did it 


The idea of using aerial views to 
overcome the vigorous opposition of 
one group which had defeated pre- 
vious bond issue proposals, came 
from the Tucson schools’ publica- 
tions director, who learned the value 
of aerial shots under Air Force Gen- 
eral Curtis LeMay, his command- 
ing colonel in World War II. 

He wanted to demonstrate what 


Aerial view of Tucson area visually 
demonstrated need for new schools. At 
left, picture shows need for «school, 
(color) where 1,029 homes were built 
in square mile. At right is area where 
600 homes are now under construction. 
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10,000 new residents in the past 
year meant in terms of schoolhouse 
needs. Since he couldn’t force vot- 
ers to tour the suburbs to see the 
new construction in process, he rea- 
soned that the quickest, easiest and 
most eye-catching way was to tell 
the story with pictures taken from 
a plane above Tucson. 

For example, a single view was 
able to show a square mile area 
with the rooftops of 1,000 homes, 
the dwellings of some 650 school 
age children and their hundreds of 
younger brothers and sisters. In the 
center of the shot, a yawning va- 
cant spot showed a new school wait- 
ing to be built. Another photo 
showed unbuilt areas, already sub- 
divided and paved, and due to be 


occupied by the start of the next- 


school year. 

An inexpensive 16-page photo- 
offset booklet was used to show this 
evidence. Air-age-minded school 
children carried the aerial photo 
booklet home to their parents and 


poured over the pictures with them 
to locate their own streets and 
homes. For the first time, organiza- 
tions and individuals previously op- 
posed to, or indifferent towards, ef- 
forts of the school board to keep 
pace with the city’s growth could see 
the problem. They rallied to support 
the 1958 bond issue. 

“Yes” votes were urged by hard- 
working Parent-Teacher Association 
groups; the Chamber of Commerce; 
the Central Trades Council repre- 
senting all labor unions; the Real 
Estate Board; Home Builders Asso- 
ciation; all daily and weekly news- 


papers; radio and TV stations as . 


well as the civic leaders who formed 
a citizens’ committee to raise funds 
for publication of the aerial photo 
brochure. The photographs were 
their principal tool. 

On October 21, 1958, after two 
defeats in the previous 18 months, 
Tucson voted for its $7 million con- 
struction program by a margin of 
three to one. End 
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A GUIDE TO BETTER MANAGEMENT METHODS 


Save time, save money 
keeping student records 


A centralized filing system used in a Seattle high school has cut 
look-up time, greatly reduced the cost of preparing student transcripts 


By LYNN T. WALKER, Counsellor, Shore Line H. S., Seattle 


= = = One of the most time-con- 
suming jobs in any high school of- 
fice is the maintenance of student 
records. The problem is usually ag- 
gravated by a lack of adequate 
clerical help. Equally responsible is 
the failure of many schools to util- 
ize modern record-keeping tech- 
niques—the systems and methods 
now being used so effectively and 
economically in the business world. 
This has been amply demonstrat- 
ed by our experience at the Shore- 
line High School in Seattle. We are 
now using a record-keeping system 
that provides us with the following 
benefits never before possible. 


= Every student record is central- 
ized in a single file for immediate 
reference. 

@ The records, themselves, are 
much more useful and meaning- 
ful, thanks to better organization. 
@ The records are much more de- 
tailed than hitherto possible. 

@ Unique features of the equip- 
ment we use have eliminated 
most of the possibility for human 
error in posting and refiling. 

@ We have reduced to a minimum 
the clerical time involved in 
maintaining and servicing student 
transcripts. 


In our rapidly growing school dis- 


trict, where high school enrollment 
is up to 1,600 and where as many 
as 250 student transfers must be 
handled in a single year, these fea- 
tures are extremely important. 
Equally important, is the fact that 
the record file has proven a highly 
valuable aid to our three guidance 
counselors who must constantly re- 
fer to the records. 


How the system works 


A special card, created by Visi- 
record, is prepared for each stu- 
dent. Most of the currently perti- 
nent information about the pupil is 
capsuled on a one-inch visible mar- 
gin on the right side of the record 
form (see picture). 

This permits immediate viewing 
without even lifting the record 
from the file. It lays out, at a 
glance, student identification, cumu- 
lative credits, ranking in class and 
number of students in the class. We 
have found that this feature makes 
it possible to find any particular 
student’s record in two to three sec- 
onds. An 8% by 11 inch vellum- 
type paper is used for the perma- 
nent record form, and this permits 
use of a rapid-copy machine for 
reproduction of transcripts directly 
from permanent records. 

Our student records are housed 


in two mobile desk-high units. 
Sophomore and junior class records 
are contained in one unit. Senior 
records—which are referred to 
more often—are kept in a separate 
unit. Our present needs are served, 
with ample allowance for increased 
enrollment. Of course, the same 
system can easily be used on school 
record problems involving many 
thousands of students, merely by 
using additional housing equipment. 

Permanent record forms are filed 
alphabetically in single rows in these 
units, so aligned that a one-inch 
strip remains visible on the right as 
each record overlaps the other. The 
student’s name appears on a corner- 
cut at the top for optimum visibility 
and rapid reading. 

To locate a particular record, the 
counseling secretary visually picks 
the correct alphabetical index and 
opens the file directly on the record 
she wants. No other record needs 
to be touched. If the file is opened 
for simple reference, the record in- 
volved need not be removed from 
the file. The information is avail- 
able on the visible’ margin. 

However, if the card is to be re- 
moved for posting or any other pur- 
pose, it lifts easily from the file. Au- 
tomatically, when a record is pulled, 
a visible “out” control flag appears 
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on the record immediately behind 
it. If it is being loaned outside the 
record room, a blank “out” card is 
inserted which signals the name of 
the borrower. 


Posting to the record 


Much of the information is typed 
directly on the permanent record 
form. Grades are posted to it in 
black ink. The specially designed 
form allows ample space for easy 
and highly legible posting. It is so 
arranged that a grade record ap- 
pears, by semester, for each of the 
last four years a student has been in 
school. 

Since our high school has only 
three grades, we obtain freshman 
records by sending blank forms to 
our junior high schools as the end 
of each semester approaches. They 
make freshman year entries. 

A technique which has been val- 
able to guidance counselors involves 
a code to indicate grades a transfer 
student earned at other schools. This 
is done simply by posting previous 
grades to the permanent record 
form in red ink when the student 
enrolls. Subsequent grades or in- 
formation are entered in black ink. 
Though valuable to us, this break- 
down is insignificant to colleges and 
other persons who receive the stu- 
dent’s transcript. When the tran- 
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Permanent record is 
easily removed from file 
without disturbing remain- 
ing records. File has re- 
duced clerical time to post 
and maintain records by 
50%. 
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Vital information on every student can be seen at a glance. Here one card is 
shown in full while basic data for second student (see color) is visible on right. 


script is made, both the red and flag the records of those whose 

black entries reproduce as black. graduation credits are in doubt. 
To aid the class counselors, clip- 

on plastic signals are used to identi- Creating student transcripts 

fy records which require particular Great savings in time and clerical 


attention. For example, the senior help for producing transcripts have 
class counselor uses this means to continued on page 72 
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What holds school 
Superintendents back? 


A revealing study of political 
pressures at the local 
district level. 


= = & Last year, Neal Gross, an associate professor 
at the Harvard School of Education, conducted a con- 
fidential survey of opinions and prejudices among 
school superintendents and board members in Massa- 
chusetts. Assured of anonymity, these school officials 
tore into the questions with obvious relish. The results 
are carefully tabulated, analyzed, and interpreted in 
Gross’s new and highly-readable book, “Who Runs Our 
Schools?” 

Perhaps the most valuable service this book performs 
is to bring into the open the unfortunate hostility and 
lack-of-trust that prevails between administration and 
school board in so many districts. Were both parties in 
a given district, to read this book together, it would cer- 
tainly do much to improve relations. There is no preach- 
ing, no castigation. Gross presents facts. The readers 
can develop their own “lesson plans.” 

With the permission of the publishers, we have pre- 
sented below one of the less-controversial chapters. 


This is how three superintendents answered the ques- 
tion, “What are the major obstacles you face in your ef- 
forts to do a good job in your community?” 
Superintendent 10: The biggest obstacle I face in car- 
rying out my job is the unwillingness of [name of his 
community] to provide adequate financial support for 
a decent school program. With our salary schedule I 
cannot attract capable teachers and without a good staff 
you can’t develop a good educational program. .. . 
As I said before my [school| committee is really a 
pretty sorry bunch of individuals. They’re not con- 
cerned with educational problems. Their major interest 





WHO RUNS OUR SCHOOLS?; by Neal Gross. Published by John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 1958, 195 pp. $4.75. 
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seems to be with piddling details like “‘We’re paying too 
much for floor wax,” or “Have you put through Mr. 
Jones’ voucher yet?” I can’t seem to get them interested 
in thinking or talking about our real problems—our 
outmoded curriculum, the poor quality of teachers we 
get, and the miserable physical condition of the build- 


ings. . . . And then of course as a jack of all trades 
with no one to assist me I’m really just a high-class 
clerk. . . . How to get the time to get into the class- 


rooms is another real obstacle to my doing a good job. 


Superintendent 71: Jn order of importance my major 
obstacles would go like this: Number I is just plain 
community apathy. The great majority of the people 
just don’t care what goes on in the schools, and I’m 
including most parents too. They’re awfully concerned 
about keeping the town debt-free. In fact that’s what 
they take great pride in. But they don’t give a hang 
about the basic problems facing the schools. They don’t 
care. . . . My number 2 problem is the “deadwood” 
among the teachers. Some of them have no interest in 
anything new. Is it any wonder that with this situation 
and the salaries we pay I can’t keep teachers who are 
really interested in their jobs? . . . Number 3 is the 
unwritten rule of the school committee that we have to 
hire local candidates. They think they’re being fair to 
the community. They won't accept the fact that they’re 
cheating the kids. 


Superintendent 59: The major obstacle I face is money. 
That’s all there is to it. We don’t have the property 
base in our town to provide the revenue for a decent 
educational program. It isn’t that the people don’t care 
about supporting the schools. They just don’t have the 
money. If I had a big bag of gold, my problems would 
disappear overnight. Until Massachusetts gets off its 
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high horse and works out a state aid program, towns 
like mine haven’t got a chance. . . . It really hurts to 
compare the situation here to New York State. 


To what extent do these three responses reflect the 
major obstacles confronting Massachusetts school super- 
intendents? What other obstacles do they face? 


Lack of money 


The obstacle most frequently mentioned by the su- 
perintendents was inadequate financial support for their 
school systems. Two-thirds of them (68% ) stated that 
this was one of the major barriers in their efforts to 
provide “good” education for the school children. Of 
this two-thirds, over three out of ten (31%) said that 
their communities could afford to give greater financial 
support to the schools but were unwilling to do so. Ap- 
proximately the same proportion (28% ) claimed that 
the problem was not unwillingness, but the inability of 
their communities to raise additional revenue at the 
local level. The remaining superintendents who report- 
ed this obstacle indicated that both factors were opera- 
tive in their communities; they believed that their com- 
munities could provide additional revenues for the 
schools if there were a willingness to do so, but even 
this added income would not be sufficient to develop a 
“first-rate” educational program. 

In discussing the financial problem many superin- 
tendents reported growing concern in their communi- 
ties over the steadily increasing tax rate. A number of 
them felt that their communities had reached the limit 
in financing the schools by taxing real estate. Additional 
financial aid from some other source was the basic so- 
lution they saw to their fiscal difficulties. 

Table 2-A reveals that inadequate financial support 
was viewed as a major obstacle least often by superin- 
tendents in communities with a population under 5,000 
(59% of them mentioned it) and most often by super- 
intendents in towns with a population of 5,000 to 10,- 
000 (83% ). Seventy per cent of the superintendents in 
the largest-sized communities (50,000 and over) and 
67% of those in communities of 10,000 to 50,000 cited 
financial limitations as one of their major barriers. 


TABLE 2-A 


Per Cent of Superintendents from Communities of 
Different Size Mentioning Inadequate Financial 
Support as Major Block 


Number of Per Cent 


Community Communities Mentioning 
Size of This Size It 
50,000 and over 10 70 
10,000-49,999 30 67 
5,000- 9,999 24 83 
Under 5,000 4l 59 
All communities 105 68 


As a consequence of limited financial resources a 
number of superintendents reported that their systems 
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were operating on double sessions and that their school 
buildings were inadequate or poorly equipped. Over 
half of the superintendents said that most of their ele- 
mentary classrooms were overcrowded. Others stated 
that funds were not available for establishing guidance 
programs, school libraries, and programs for the excep- 
tional child, activities that most parents would probably 
agree constitute basic ingredients of a first-rate school 
program. 


Staff inadequacies 


There are few professionally staffed organizations to- 
day that do not have personnel problems, and educa- 
tion is no exception. The obstacle superintendents men- 
tioned second most frequently was inadequacy of their 
teaching staff. Over one-third (36% ) cited staff prob- 
lems as a major barrier to the effective performance of 
their jobs. 

This difficulty is partly related to the problem of in- 
adequate financing. Many superintendents, especially 
those in the smaller communities, complained that their 
low salary schedules could not attract competent per- 
sonnel at either the elementary or secondary school 
level. A number reported losing able mathematics and 
science teachers to industry because of the substantially 
higher salaries business firms were able to offer. Super- 
intendents in low-salary systems frequently said that 
when they did get an outstanding teacher, he was in- 
variably stolen by a larger or wealthier community that 
could pay more. As in the business and sports worlds 
a regularized scouting procedure operates in the educa- 
tional field. Although there are exceptions, in general 
those school systems that offer the most attractive sal- 
aries are able to obtain the most capable personnel. 
Either their salary schedules attract them or their scouts 
go out and recruit them. Small school systems serve as 
the minor league for the major-league school systems. 
A 300 to 500 dollar salary differential often makes a 
significant difference in the quality of the professional 
staff two neighboring school systems can attract. 

As one superintendent in a small community (Su- 
perintendent 69) put it: 

The heart of a school system is the teachers. If 
they’re good you’ve got a good educational program. If 
they’re lousy you’ve got a lousy program. That’s why I 
spend so much time at [name of] state teachers’ col- 
lege. I want their best graduates. But what happens? 
Once a year [name of superintendent] from {name of 
town] comes into the office and asks me if it will be 
O.K. for him to observe Miss so and so, who is prob- 
ably my best young teacher. As a professional I can’t 
say no. And sure enough he later offers her a contract 
way above what we can afford to pay. So, I find them 
and he gets them. . . . Sure, it’s fine for the girl, but 
it’s a sorry situation for us. . . . Last year he grabbed 
our two best people... . 

The inability to attract or hold competent teachers 
because of low salary schedules is only part of the story. 
The attitudes and behavior of staff members constitute 
another. Table 2-B shows that the 38 superintendents 
who considered inadequacies of staff members a major 
obstacle cited, in addition to the financial aspect of the 
problem, deadwood on their staffs, inadequate prepa- 
ration of new teachers, and unprofessional teacher atti- 
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tudes as the major factors underlying this difficulty. 
TABLE 2-B 


Types of Staff Inadequacies Cited as Major Blocks 
by 38 Superintendents 


Number of 
Superintendents Who 


Reasons Gave This Response 

Deadwood on staff 13 
Inadequate training of new staff 

members 11 
Non-professional attitudes of certain 

staff members 9 
Traditionalism (unwillingness to 

try new ideas) mo 
Some staff members hurt public 

relations : 2 
Total 38 


One superintendent described his problem this way 
(Superintendent 16): 

I'd say that about three-fourths of my teachers are 
good and devoted teachers. They do a good job in the 
classroom and they are really interested in the chil- 
dren. But the other fourth. . . . Teaching to them is 
simply a job. They’re not interested in children, but 
only in the paycheck. They’re not interested in improv- 
ing their teaching or making education exciting. They 
get angry when I ask them to serve on a committee, 
even one relating to their own welfare. They’re apa- 
thetic, they’re pathetic, and they’re too often on ten- 
OR 6% 


Community provincialism 

That financial and staff inadequacies constitute ma- 
jor obstacles to school administrators probably does not 
surprise many people. But that over three out of every 
ten superintendents cited the provincial and traditional 
attitudes of their communities as a major barrier may 
come as a shock to many, especially parents. That this 
problem is faced not only by superintendents in the 
smaller communities can be seen in Table 2-C. In fact, 
a smaller proportion of superintendents in the smallest 
communities mentioned it than of those in the next two 
size categories. 


TABLE 2-C 


Per Cent of Superintendents from Communities of 
Different Size Mentioning Community Provincial- 
ism or Traditionalism as a Major Block 


Number of Per Cent 


Community Communities Mentioning 
Size of This Size It 
50,000 and over . 10 20 
10,000-49,999 30 30 
5,000- 9,999 24 42 
Under 5,000 4l 27 
All communities 105 31 


_ What do superintendents have in mind when they 
say that their communities are traditional or provin- 
cial? What a small-town superintendent means is 
seen from this excerpt from his interview: 


Superintendent 45: This is the big obstacle—the con- 
servative, small-town outlook of the people. The select- 
men and the town finance committee take the attitude, 
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“What was good enough for me ought to be good 
enough for them (the children).” And so do some of i] 
my school committee members. The result is that our 
schools are nothing more nor less than firetraps. .. . 
How can you run a modern educational program with 
40 nailed-down desks in each classroom, with no gym- 
nasium or auditorium, with no guidance program at the 
high school, with no money to buy any decent equip- 
ment, with a classical curriculum when 80% of the kids 
don’t go on to college? . . . And then they insist on 
hiring only local, “home-grown” products. They don’t 
trust outside teachers. 

A superintendent in a medium-sized community (Su- 
perintendent 104) put it this way: 

My big problem here is the devotion of the town fa- 
thers to a debt-free philosophy. We need a new high 
school ten times worse than [name of another town]. | 
They built theirs five years ago. But our high school 
has been turned down twice by the town. The old-line 
families here, and [name of individual], who really 
runs the town, don’t believe in public education. Their 
attitude is that those kids who will go on to college 
ought to go to private schools, and the rest—well, our 
present facilities, “even though they’re not perfect,” are 
good enough for them. This is a “horse and buggy” 
philosophy and in my judgment the worse kind of tradi- 
tionalism. 


Community apathy 


One-fifth of the superintendents stated that the apa- 
thy of their communities toward the problems of the 
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public schools was a major obstacle to their attempts to 
provide the children with a decent education. Apathy 
appears to be more of a problem to superintendents in 
the largest communities (Table 2-D). 


TABLE 2-D 


Per Cent of Superintendents in Communities of 
Different Size Citing Apathy of the Community 
as a Major Obstacle 


Number of Per Cent 


Community Communities Mentioning 
Size of This Size It 
50,000 and over 10 40 
10,000-49,999 30 20 
5,000- 9,999 24 21 
Under 5,000 4] 15 
All communities 105 20 


A large-city superintendent (Superintendent 12) 
stated the matter as follows: 

The apathy of the great mass of the people, that’s 
the major stumbling block. Everyone believes in edu- 
cation but no one is willing to work for its improve- 
ment. I’ve concluded that this is not only my major 
problem, but the major problem of American public 
education. The people who are most interested in the 
education of their children send them to private 
schools. So you don’t get any support from them. Cath- 
olic parents, of course, are usually interested only in 
the parochial schools. And the rest, well, their intellec- 
tual sights are so low that they just don’t know or care 
about the schools. They won’t come to PTA meetings 
and when they vote for committee [school board] 
members they elect political hacks. The people need to 
be stirred up someway and I frankly don’t know what 
the answeris. ... 

School board problems 

The school board is the spokesman for the commu- 
nity on public education. In all the cities and towns of 
Massachusetts, and in most sections of the nation, school 
boards are elected by the people. In some communities 
in other parts of the country, especially in larger cities 
like New York and Chicago, school board members are 
appointed by the mayor. The power to establish the lo- 
cal policies governing a local school system is delegated 
to the school board by the state government. The three 
to 10 members of a board, as a group, usually have 
the legal authority to make decisions about the size of 
the school budget, the salaries to be paid teachers, 
and the texts that will be used in the schools. They 
have the power to hire and fire the school superinten- 
dent, who is their executive officer and chief advisor 
in running the schools. 

Nearly one out of five (18%) of the school superin- 
tendents stated that their school boards constituted a 
major obstacle to their carrying out their jobs in a pro- 
fessional manner. What lies behind these assertions? 

One of the reasons given was the board members’ 
interpretation of their position as a political patronage 
post. In some of the larger communities school board 
elections are hard-fought political battles, despite the 
fact that they are formally labeled non-partisan. Board 
members in these communities go through precisely 
the same motions as aspirants for other political offices 
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such as mayor or member of the board of aldermen. 
They send out thousands of leaflets, speak to all kinds 
of groups, and plan their strategy in alliance with lo- 
cal political organizations. They use a coterie of ardent 
supporters. Such election campaigns are expensive, and 
they demand a lot of time. They may result in commit- 
ments to certain individuals or groups, including school 
personnel, in repayment for their support .. . 

Another reason school boards were categorized as 
obstacles was their lack of concern for educational 
problems. As one superintendent (Superintendent 34) 
stated it: 

My committee is primarily interested in keeping costs 
down. They don’t want to discuss or even consider the 
need to revise the curriculum. They think a school com- 
mittee’s major job is to keep the budget in line and to 
get teachers at the lowest possible price. They don’t 
think we’ve got any educational problems. Everything’s 
fine they say. No one is complaining about the schools. 

Other superintendents felt that their school boards 
were interfering with the administration of the schools 
or engaging in other “inappropriate” behavior. What is 
“inappropriate” school board behavior? 

As individuals school board members have no rights. 
According to state law, rights and obligations are in- 
vested in the school board as a unit, not in individual 
board members. The reasons for this are not difficult 
to understand. It is part of the job of school boards to 
hire and fire school personnel, to make contracts with 
business firms, and in general to establish the policies 
governing the operation of the schools. If an individual 
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board member could do these things, he would have 
the power to make decisions that would bind the school 
system and therefore the entire community. Such a con- 
dition would also create an impossible situation for the 
superintendent as the executive officer of the board. If 
school board nfembers disagreed among themselves on 
some policy issue and each member individually had 
the right to give orders to the superintendent, then the 
superintendent would be exposed to different sets of 
instructions from individual board members. As the 
school board’s chief executive, it is his task to carry out 
the decisions of the board, not those of individuals. 

It is not surprising that over 90% of the superintend- 
ents felt that “a board should function as a unit, not as 
individuals.” When we asked the superintendents to tell 
us how their boards actually behaved, two-thirds of them 
reported that their boards actually did behave as a unit. 
One-third, however, indicated that their boards did not. 

Since, according to state law, only the school board 
can make decisions and give instructions to the super- 
intendent, we were not surprised to find that when we 
asked the superintendents to indicate whether individ- 
ual school board members should or should not give 
them directions, 98% of them replied in the negative. 
Twenty per cent of the superintendents reported, how- 
ever, that individual members do give directions. 

In Chapter 5 we examine the kinds of “pressures” to 
which board members are exposed. Many of them also 
receive “requests” from their friends such as “Could 
you do something about the unfair way in which Miss 
Jones has treated Sarah?” or “Can’t you arrange for the 
school bus to pick up Johnny?” even though Johnny 


lives within the one-mile walking zone. Some school 
board members may be dissatisfied with the way Eng- 
lish literature or history is taught in the high school. 
Perhaps school board member A’s son has reported that 
there is too much current events and too little “solid 
stuff” in Mr. Jackson’s history class. 

Some school board members may want quick action 
to take care of these “injustices” or “inadequacies” of 
the schools and may feel that the only way to get quick 
action is to go directly to the source of the problem. As 
a member of the school board, and therefore as one in- 
volved in hiring school personnel, an individual may 
feel he should have the right to tell Miss Jones, the bus 
driver, and the history teacher how they should be- 
have. But such behaviors are not his prerogative as an 
individual school board member. They usually create 
embarrassing and difficult situations for the school per- 
sonnel who are involved, and they violate the chain- 
of-command principle. 

In addition, a school board that bypasses its super- 
intendent in dealing with school-system employees is 
engaging in behavior that usually leads to disruption 
of the organization of the schools. If the board directs a 
principal, for example, to do something without the 
knowledge of the superintendent, such a bypass weak- 
ens the authority of the superintendent and may set in 
motion a reverse bypass, the principal bypassing the 
superintendent in his relations with the school board. 

Ninety-eight per cent of the superintendents indicated 
that a school board should not give directions directly 
to the superintendent’s subordinates. Yet nearly one out 
of five (19% ) of the superintendents reported that their 
school boards do engage in this type of behavior. 


Pressure groups 

Another question investigated was the extent to 
which school board members tend to vote as represen- 
tatives of blocs. Some school board members seek elec- 
tion to the board to represent a certain group or ele- 
ment in the community. Some of them may view them- 
selves as representing certain religious or political 
groups. Others may see themselves as representing the 
“sports crowd” or a certain geographical or ethnic sec- 
tor of the community. A school board member who be- 
haves as a representative of one element or one section 
of a community is bound to take positions different from 
those taken by the superintendent or other board mem- 
bers who see their job as representing the entire com- 
munity. Such a member will probably not be in a frame 
of mind or in a position to. make policies serving the 
best interests of all the children, rather than of certain 
children or certain adults. A school board member who 
has his mind all made up on key issues before he is 
aware of all relevant facts is not likely to display quali- 
ties of balance and fairness in his judgments and vot- 
ing. It is not difficult to see why school boards which 
are composed of members of this type would be viewed 
as major obstacles to their superintendents. Although 
93% of the superintendents expressed the view that 
their board members should not vote as representatives 
of blocs in deciding issues, over one-fourth (27% ) of 
the superintendents stated that their school boards en- 
gaged in bloc voting. 

Other less frequently cited reasons for viewing the 
school board as an obstacle were 1) their timidity 
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(“They’re afraid to vote higher teacher salaries because 
they will upset the town finance committee,” or “They 
would not approve a sex-education program for the 
high schools because they were afraid some people 
might object to it”); 2) their unwillingness to accept 
the superintendent as an educational expert; and 3) 
the economic or educational level of members of the 
board (“Most of them in my community make less 
money than the teachers, so they won’t vote salary in- 
creases,” or “Their educational level is so low they have 
no idea of what a good school can be like”). 


Time-allocation problem 


One out of eight superintendents viewed their inabil- 
ity to devote their energies to what they considered 
their most important professional responsibilities as a 
major obstacle to their effective job performance. There 
is great dissatisfaction on the part of some superintend- 
ents and a lesser degree of dissatisfaction among many 
others over the fact that they are required to work un- 
der conditions which do not allow them to exert educa- 
tional leadership in the community and in the schools. 
Furthermore, they are frequently prevented from exer- 
cising their executive function effectively. We asked 
superintendents to tell us to which areas of their job 
they believed they should devote the greatest and least 
proportion of their time. Then we found out in which 
areas of their job they actually spent the greatest and 
least amount of time. 

Over half of the superintendents said they felt they 
should devote most of their time to the direction of the 
instructional program. Less than one-fourth of them 
were doing so. Thirty per cent of the superintendents 
felt they should be devoting the greatest proportion of 
their time to general planning for the overall school 
program; only 15% were doing so. 

A major factor preventing these superintendents 

from concentrating on what they felt were priority func- 
tions was the amount of time they were forced to spend 
on menial and trivial tasks. They claimed they did not 
have time to deal with the really important educational 
problems. This statement of a school superintendent 
summarizes the feelings of many superintendents, es- 
pecially those in smaller communities. 
Superintendent 55: The most serious problem in a su- 
perintendency like mine with a little over a hundred 
teachers is that one man must manage too many de- 
tails—the transportation system, the lunch program, the 
janitorial system, the maintenance department, the 
physically handicapped program, the purchasing, the 
school building committees, requests for special infor- 
mation, the hiring and nomination of all employees, 
the problems which arise from atypical children (and 
atypical parents), and many others in addition to. su- 
pervision and improvement of instruction, which is sup- 
posed to be my real job. 

One-fourth of the superintendents indicated that 
they were spending more time on school plant manage- 
ment problems, and one-fifth that they were spending 
more time on financial administration, than on any other 
phase of their job. Under these conditions, it is diffi- 
cult for them to bring major educational problems to 
the attention of the school board, to keep abreast of the 
best educational practices, or to give effective educa- 
tional leadership to the community. End 
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CONVENTION 


Jan. 25-28: San Francisco 
National School Boards Asso- 
ciation (Exec. Dir: W. A. Shan- 
non, 450 E. Ohio St., Chicago 
11, HL) 

Feb. 7-11: Philadelphia 

National Assoc. of Secondary 
School Principals, (Exec. Secy: 
Paul E. Elicker, 1201 16th St. 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C.) 
Feb. 12-14, Chicago 

American Assoc. of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, (Exec. Secy: 
E. C. Pomery, 11 Elm St. 
Oneonta, N. Y.) 


Feb. 14-18 Atlantic City, N. J. 
American Assoc. of School Ad- 
ministrators. 


Feb. 28-Mar. 4: Los Angeles 
NEA Department of Elementary 
School Principals. (Exec. Secy: 
Robert W. Eaves, 1201 16th St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C.) 
Mar. 1-4: Chicago 

Assoc. for Higher Education 
(Exec. Secy: G. Kerry Smith, 
1201 16th St., N. W. Washing- 
ton 6, D. C.) 

Mar. 1-5: Cincinnati, O. 

Assoc. for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development (Exec. 
Secy: Rodney Tillman, 1201 16th 
St., N. W. Washington 6, D, C.) 


Mar. 29-April 3: St. Louis, Mo. 
Assoc. for Childhood Education 





CALENDAR 


International, Exec. Secy. Fran- 
ces Hamilton, 1200 15th St. N. 
W., Washington 5, D. C.) 


April: 

Nationwide Teaching Career 
Month. (A special Kit is avail- 
able from Press and Radio Rela- 
tions Division, NEA, 1201 16th 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C.) 


May 1-3: St. Louis, Mo. 
AASA‘s Thirteenth Annual Con- 
ference of Presidents of State 


~ Associations of School Adminis- 


trators. 


May 17-20: Denver, Colo. 
National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, (N.C.P.T. 700 N. 
Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill.) 


June 28-July 3: St. Louis Mo. 
National Education Assoc. 


July 6-10: Washington, D. C. 
Sixth Annual Public Relations 
Seminar National School Public 
Relations Assoc. (Secy-Treas: Roy 
K. Wilson, 1201 16th St., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.) 


July 31-Aug. 7: Washington, 
D. C. 

World Confederation of Organi- 
zations of the Teaching Profes- 
sion. (Secy-Gen. William G. Carr, 
1201 16th St., N. W. Washing- 
ton 6, D. C.) 
































Merit pay 
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controversial matter involved; these 
plans depend on the willingness of 
the town to pay, and upon the will- 
ingness of the teacher to meet cer- 
tain objective criteria. And here 
lies the crux of the problem. The 
question of merit as exemplified by 
super-maximum and _ accelerated 
plans, is one of subjective evalua- 
tion—some person must judge 
someone else’s_ teaching ability. 
Those in favor of merit pay feel the 
subjective method can be fair. 
Those opposed, feel the method is 
unfair—leading to discontent, ap- 
ple-polishing and competition. 


The case for merit 


The following arguments have 
been gathered from many sources, 
and are presented to enable the 
reader to form his own opinion. 
The average non-teacher is apt to 
feel that merit is a good thing. Here 
is what they think. 


* Industry uses merit and it works 
there. Every boss knows his good 
workers, and any principal knows 
his good teachers. Walk into a 
school as a visitor, and the principal 
will lead you quickly to the class 
of one of his best teachers. Parents, 
other teachers, and board members 
generally can name some outstand- 
ing teachers. Why not pay these 
good teachers more? 

* Higher salaries attract higher cali- 
ber people. The good teacher com- 
ing into the system is not afraid of 
being measured—he knows he will 
be evaluated before he gets a con- 
tract. The same teacher will not be 
afraid of any subsequent evalua- 
tion. He wants to improve, espe- 
cially if improvement means more 
money. 

* A single salary schedule based on 
time and training alone encourages 
the poor teacher. If a superior 
teacher gets the same salary as an 
indifferent one, he may lose his 
eagerness to expend extra effort un- 
less given an incentive. Merit pay is 
that incentive. 

* Merit provides competition with 
business and ‘industry. Teachers 
generally turn to these fields for 
more money. They could be re- 
tained with merit pay. 


* Merit could make it unnecessary 
for teachers to hold extra jobs to 
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supplement their salaries. With his 
mind at rest, a teacher can turn his 
full efforts to better teaching. 

* By recognizing quality, merit en- 
courages quality. The teacher who 
knows that improvement in his work 
will result in greater recognition 
and greater pay, will be anxious to 
improve. 

* It is possible to develop fair meas- 
ures Of evaluation. The teacher, 
above all others, should realize that 
it is possible to measure achieve- 
ment. He does it everyday in his 
classes in evaluating his pupils. 

* A stable written evaluation form 
makes for overall fairness. Industry 
has proved this. The school admin- 


istrator is trained to be objective. 


* Merit pay will influence finance 
boards. It will show how good teach- 
ers are. Funds for better schools 
and equipment will then be forth- 
coming. 

* Citizens favor merit pay because 
good teachers are rewarded. They 
accept the existence of weaker 
teachers because of the teacher 
shortage, but feel the equality of 
wages to be unfair. 


* Merit rating attracts men to 
teaching. They are accustomed to 
the spirit of free enterprise. They 
expect to find it no matter what 
field they enter. Its existence in 
teaching spurs their ambition. 


* Merit rating is a controlling factor 
when there is tenure. If a poor 
teacher has successfully passed his 
probationary period, he can not be 
easily dismissed. But he can be de- 
nied merit increases. 


The case against merit 


At this point merit may seem to 
have won the day. In order to bal- 
ance the matter, however, the read- 
er must hear the other side. 


@ Scientists have not yet found a 
way to measure people objectively 
and accurately. When they do, 
teachers, along with doctors, law- 
yers and other professional people, 
will welcome it as a means of im- 
proving. 

@ Objective evaluation is possible, 
only on such things as experience 
and training. Years of teaching and 
courses taken can be measured, 
therefore they are the only stand- 
ards that can be applied equally 
and fairly to everyone. 


e Evaluation of one person by an- 
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other is dependent on the evalua- 
tor’s personal standards. The teach- 
er whose personality and methods 
are most in tune with the evaluator’s 
is naturally judged high. 

e@ Rating by a committee can lead to 
popularity contests. The teacher 
who is aware that his salary is de- 
pendent on the judgment of others 
cannot help trying to fit into the 
pattern he feels is wanted. 


@ Merit rating injures teacher mo- 
rale. If a price is put on good teach- 
ing methods, a teacher becomes re- 
luctant to share his ideas with oth- 
ers. When new teachers enter the 
system they are feared lest their 
ideas prove superior. The teaching 
team is abolished. 


@ Teachers will hesitate to report 
problems to the administration, 
fearing that an honest request for 
help will cost money. 


@ Merit rating emphasizes conform- 
ity. New ideas become scarce. The 
teacher with initiative will become 
overly cautious. He will not know 
how his new ideas might set with the 
principal and thus affect his rating. 


@ Parents will eventually object. 
They will all want their children 
taught by best rated teachers. 


@ Merit rating pays the better teach- 
ers better, perhaps, but does noth- 
ing to help the others. The problem 
is not the elevation of the top teach- 
er but the raising of the lowest. Time 
spent observing the best teachers 
could be used in helping others. 


@ The subject is judged as much as 
the teacher. Conscious of the diffi- 
culty of replacing a teacher in a 
scarcity area, the evaluator will 
raise the score, and offset this by 
downgrading a less needed teacher, 
regardless of skill or ability. For ex- 
ample, a mathematics teacher might 
be rated higher than a home-mak- 
ing teacher. 

@ Merit increases are expensive. 
The man-hours spent by the admin- 
istration in observing and evaluat- 
ing create a need for administrative 
help. The total cost could furnish a 
general raise. 

@ The teacher who is retained long 
enough to gain tenure has the tacit 
approval of the board and adminis- 
tration. Such a teacher, if weak, 
should receive help rather than a 
monetary penalty. In-service 
courses and encouragement from 
staff members could improve this 
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teacher. Merit would discourage him. 


e@ Merit rating is not timely. In most 
places it takes three years for a 
teacher to gain tenure. The time to 
rate him is before tenure. 

e@ Merit rating reduces the teacher 
to dealing in those things that can 
be measured. For example, one can 
count how often children laugh in 
one hour, but one cannot measure 
the effect on them of whatever 
caused the laughter. 

e Teaching is not an industry. Even 
if merit were found to work in in- 
dustry, that would not be a valid 
base for using it in education. As it 
is, the value of merit, even in in- 
dustry, is very much in doubt (see 
the Winnetka Report, SM April’58). 
e@ Teachers’ salaries are not secret. 
They are legally available on de- 
mand by any taxpayer. Such knowl- 
edge could cause a morale problem. 


e Merit rating may lead to abandon- 
ment of the salary schedule. To 
have no schedule at all would re- 
move from teaching one of its 
strongest attractions—security of in- 
come. 


e@ While it is true that teachers 
judge pupils, they do so with a great 
deal more time and evidence than 
a teacher-evaluator could apply. 


e@ The non-teaching problems of the 
teacher can have an effect on his 
merit rating. Of two equal teachers, 
the one with a large family might get 
preferred consideration over the 
bachelor. Problems of this type may 
affect the evaluator’s judgment with- 
out his being aware of it. 


Evaluation the key 

As was stated earlier, the greatest 
problem in merit pay centers around 
evaluation. The question is, can 
good or bad teaching be measured? 
To some extent, of course, it can be 
measured, and teachers believe in 
self-evaluation. They judge their 
own teaching daily. They look for 
ways to improve the lessons for next 
time. Each year ends with a review 
of what was good and what was not 
so good in the year’s work. Each 
year begins with an overview of 
plans to achieve better results. So 
teachers do recognize and accept the 
concept of evaluation. But they 
don’t want their salaries tied to it. 
They say that if making money in 
itself were their object, they would 
not have entered teaching. They ad- 
mit that they want good salaries; 


good enough to enable them to live 
in the town where they teach, good 
enough to meet the standards of 
other respected citizens, good 
enough, without extra jobs, to send 
their own children to college. But, 
they object to the evaluation instru- 
ment. 


What is an evaluating instru- 
ment? It is an attempt to measure 
intangibles and imponderables. It 
often asks questions like these: Does 
the teacher try to see the pupil’s 
point of view? Does the teacher 
foster the welfare of the child? 
Does he display refinement? Teach- 
ers often ask, “Can anyone fairly 
judge these qualities and how much 
is any one of these criteria worth?” 


The cost of merit 

It has been found that no matter 
what dollars-and-cents value is at- 
tached to a merit plan it costs more 
than a single salary schedule. In- 
deed,. every report from districts 
where merit is in force and accept- 
ed, states that before such a plan 
can be instituted, the basic salary 
must be at least equal to the best 
offered by nearby towns. Merit then 
is an added incentive, not a replace- 
ment for the usual increment. Some 
studies go further—claiming that 
the salary schedule must be above 
all competing towns before merit 
can even be mentioned, if the town 
hopes to retain top teachers. 

To cite one example of the cost 
of merit to a town, in 1957 West 
Hartford had 31% of the teachers 
on the first or second step of its su- 
permaximum career plan, at an ex- 
tra cost of $23,000 per year, or 
about 12 % of the operating budget. 

This matter of cost often comes 
as a shock to those who favor merit 
pay. When they realize the cost of 
merit, the difficulty of finding a 
workable list of criteria; when they 
think of the hours that must be 
spent in judging teachers already on 
tenure or at maximum salary; 
when they try to pinpoint objectively 
the best 10% of the teachers, the 
prospect sounds less rosy. 

On the other hand, when teach- 
ers realize that merit pay may mean 
more money attached to a solid sal- 
ary schedule; when they notice that 
merit is often an extension of the 
regular schedule; when they find 
that tenure is not affected; when 
they realize that merit usually comes 
only with teacher approval and with 
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some teachers on the formulating 
committee; when they realize that 
the annual amount involved is hard- 
ly enough to justify losing staff sol- 
idarity, then they will look at a plan. 


How much merit today? 


According to the NEA, whose 
stand so far has been against merit 
pay in any form, the use of such 
plans showed an overall decline in 
cities over 30,000 in population 
since 1938-39 when the first statis; 
tics were kept. Their report adds 
that recent figures show a rising 
trend since the low point was 
reached in 1952-53. In 1938-39, 
20.4% of districts reporting had a 
merit plan; this dropped to 4% in 
1952-53, and went up to 6.3% in 
1955-56. The upward trend seems 
to be lagging in larger cities. On the 
other hand, Superintendent John J. 
Theobald of New York City, has 
indicated the possibility of introduc- 
ing merit there after study. 


What next in merit? 


There are several ways to apply 
the crystal ball. For example, the 
results of SCHOOL MANAGEMENT’S 
most recent survey seem to indicate 
that merit pay is certain to increase 
during the next few years. But many 
school districts will find methods 
other than a formal merit plan to 
solve their problem. With a little in- 
genuity, a school board can “bury” 
incentive pay for any of a number 
of special or extra duties that the 
teacher is already performing. This 
method is commonplace and seems 
certain to grow. The device of a 
special “title’ can also be con- 
strued as a reason for extra com- 
pensation. Thus, the best second 
grade teacher can be given the title 
of “head second grade teacher.” 
The salary schedule will call for an 
extra bonus for this and similar 
titles. Still another idea is the use of 
“consultants” who receive bonus 
pay for work during the summer. 

The other way to look at the fu- 
ture for merit is to examine the rea- 
sons why so many schoolmen said 
they expected merit to be installed 
in their system in the next five years. 
The key answer here is, “The pub- 
lic will demand it.” One can’t be 
sure that the average “public” even 
knows what merit rating is, but if 
sufficient schoolmen seriously be- 
lieve that they do, the result seems 
inevitable. End 
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Bruning Copying Equipment Has Been 
Selected for Special Exhibition in 
SCHOOLROOM PROGRESS JU. S. A. 
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Mr. William Cole, mechanical drawing instructor at Abraham Lincoln 
High School in San Francisco, is a firm believer in textbooks. But he 
also recognizes the invaluable practical training his students are getting 
through use of their Bruning Copyflex Model 300 reproduction machine. 


Right in the class room, students make sharp, black-on-white 
diazotype prints in seconds of their drawings or tracings — up to 
30-inches wide by any length. They learn for themselves how their 
drafting board work effects the sharpness and clarity of prints. They 
gain valuable experience with all of the drafting and reproduction tech- 
niques involved with such materials as intermediates and film overlays. 
In short, Mr. Cole’s students are getting today the whiteprinting 
experience and benefits they'll utilize tomorrow in industry! 


You owe it to yourself and your students to investigate the remark- 
able Copyfiex “300”. It offers all the versatility and big printing width 
of a large, expensive diazotype reproduction machine —at a price to fit 
school budgets. Moreover, the “300” can be utilized for fast, labor-saving 
reproduction of student transcripts and a wide variety of records, 
reports, charts, and memoranda. Why not mail the coupon right now 
for more information? 


Send for Your Free Copy! 








1800 Central Rd., Mt. Prospect, til. 
in Canada: 105 Church Street, Toronto 1, Ont. 


O Please send me my free booklet on Copyflex 
Model 300. 





- GRUNING) 


Name Title 


Charles Bruning Company, Inc., Dopt.1-DDD 3 


O Please have your local representative call on me. 
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What’s wrong with our cafeteria? 





continued from page 49 


ON THE GO 
Hot food cart from 
central kitchen is 


easily loaded onto 
truck for trip to out- 
lying schools. Dirty 
carts are returned to 
central kitchen for 
wash-up. 


layout will feel the strain and serv- 
ice will be slowed. In these instances, 
we usually recommend either “stag- 
gered” or “multiple” periods for 
service. By staggered we mean the 
release of students for lunch at in- 
tervals, perhaps five or 10 minutes 
apart. This enables the service area 
to absorb each group more readily, 
and there is continued but unhur- 
ried movement of students in and 
out of the service area as well as in 
and out of the dining room. 

The term multiple represents two 
or three periods, generally one half 
hour apart. This method enables the 
cafeteria to absorb a half or a third 
of the complete student load at a 
time and allows time to replenish the 
counters with food before the next 
wave. Many school principals object 
to either staggered or multiple pro- 
grams, basing their objection on the 
difficulty of releasing classrooms at 
irregular intervals, and on the noise 
factor involved when some students 
are in classrooms while others are 
eating or playing. The complaint is 
understandable, but, short of major 
expansion or revision of the cafeteria 
area, there is seldom any alternative. 


Q@. Should we have a snack bar? 


ANSWER: Because of some of the 
conditions described in the previous 
two questions, the snack bar has 
come into being. In many districts, 
the total sales of the snack bar 
amount to two and three times that 
of the regular cafeteria line. The 
question always arises as to what 
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shall be served in these snack bars 
and if they are desirable. 

If milk only is served, a booth 
can be set up for that. Ice cream can 
be included in a modest set-up. Oth- 
er schools, however, serve sand 
wiches (hot and cold), milkshakes, 
carbonated drinks, pies, soup, pota- 
to chips, cookies, doughnuts, candy 
bars, etc. Whether this type of serv- 
ice can be considered “educational” 
as compared to the plate lunch or hot 
a la carte service, is questionable, 
especially in some districts which 
are most concerned with keeping 
carbonated drinks and candy at the 
proper temperature. The trend to- 
wards serving hamburgers and milk- 
shakes is not an unhealthy one, and 
with milk, ice cream and whole 
grain cookies, could be made ac- 
ceptable by combining this type of 
food with the plate lunch. 

In many cases where a “square” 
has been designed as the food serv- 
ice area, the good features of the 
snack bar have been moved into the 
square itself, eliminating the neces- 
sity for a separate snack bar. Even 
in the walk-up type of food service, 
snack bars can be included in the 
overall plan. Because of geographic 
and climatic differences, however, 
no two districts are the same—and 
the pros and cons should be given a 
great deal of thought. 


Q. How can we cost account our 
operation? 

ANSWER: There is no uniform sys- 

tem in use in school lunch programs 





other than the accounting for Type 
A lunches and milk for state subsi- 
dies. In view of the many millions 
of meals served yearly in the na- 
tion’s schools, it is imperative that 
some simple form be designed to en- 
able the cafeteria manager to com- 
pare daily costs with a pre-deter- 
mined figure. Let us examine two 
kinds of forms which are being used 
successfully in several cities (see il- 
lustrations, page 67). It can readily 
be seen by examining these forms 
that a knowledge of accounting is 
not required. They are not complex. 
The manager simply records how 
much money was taken in compari- 
son with the cost of food received 
and issued. They also show the daily 
payroll and the daily average of ov- 
erhead cost. Since each form is cu- 
mulative and comparative, it en- 
ables the manager to tell—at a 
glance—whether the operation is a 
healthy one or not. (see SM, June 
58 for a complete cost accounting 
system for cafeterias.) A few years 
ago the American Association of 
School Business Officials made a 
thorough study of cafeteria account- 
ing procedures and issued a report 
regarding the findings. (This is avail- 
able through ASBO and is well 
worth studying.) 

An important phase of cost-ac- 
counting is the matter of controls. 
For example, in elementary schools 
a control on the number of plate 
lunches served should be made by 
reconciling the money, or tickets col- 
lected, the number of portions served 
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and the number of compartmented 
trays used. These three items should 
check out. In this connection, it is 
well to standardize all serving pans 
and to make certain that a given 
number of portions per pan is pre- 
determined and serviced. 

When this is done, the result is 
less over-production and less waste. 

Another form of control is in pur- 
chasing. Most successful food serv- 
ice supervisors purchase by rigid 
specification. One of the largest 
items of food is ground meat. This 
may vary considerably in price, 
quality, ingredients and fat content. 
If specifications are set up for this 
item and periodic analytical tests 
made, the result will be considerable 
savings and assurance of quality. 
Specifications should also be made 
up for canned goods and other gro- 
ceries, as well as all meat products. 

Still another form of control is the 
matter of how merchandise is re- 
ceived at the school. Too often food 
is received without being properly 
checked or weighted in. This leads 
to many abuses on the part of pur- 
veyors, and encourages “leakage” at 
the school itself. 


Q. If we want to compare our 
cafeteria with a successful 
operation in another district, 
what should be compared? 


ANSWER: As_ mentioned before, 
comparison is dangerous. It leads to 
superficial estimates based on com- 
pletely different sets of circum- 
stances. In general, however, here 
are the essential elements that 
should be compared if compare you 
must: 

1. Meals per man hour. In the 
case of elementary schools, this rep- 
resents the total number of Type A 
lunches served, divided by the total 
number of hours used in prepara- 
tion and serving. If, for example, 
300 student lunches, 20 adult lunch- 
es, and four kitchen employees’ 
lunches were served, and if these 
four employees worked six hours 
each, there would be 1312 meals 
served per man hour. (A total of 
324 lunches served, divided by a to- 
tal of 24 hours worked.) Actually, 
meals served per man hour vary 
from 10 to 22 in different districts. 
In secondary schools serving plate 
lunches exclusively, the method of 
calculation would be the same. 
Where a la carte meals are served, 
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CONTROLLING CAFETERIA COSTS 





Form I 


DAILY PROFIT AND LOSS REPORT FOR CAFETERIA 


Name of School xX abacus “2 
Date Mereanta 12,0255 











‘This Month Last Month 
This Day to Date to Date 





(1) Sales 


suirgoVAad/.6¢ 3/¥Y0.9o 





(2) Food Cost (including supplies, etc.) 


$ 79.9723 764.61 sIIA-YO 











Food Cost Percentag: G/.G# GL 7 $ 
(3) Payroll Cost (including student help ) $ 37.42 $367. 75 s4 90.17 
Payroll Cost percentage 27.6% 30.6% 





(4) Overhead Cost (all costs other than abo) $ ZY¥O 3 7¥.00 4/0/. YO 





Overhead Cost Percentage 6.3% 7oOr 








(5) Total Cost (food, payroll and overhead) Vay ly $/2/0.56 VIZ. 97 











Total Cost Percentage 97.5% 99.5% 
(6) Profit or (Loss) t 5.3¥ $ 3/./0 $ 6-93 
Profit or (Loss) Percentage a5 % 5% 





trorm II 











DAILY, REPORT OF CAFETERIA OPERATIONS 


Name of School Meare hala, anus Mpptylur 19.199 
Attendance: Students ¥¥o0 Faculty and Other Adults Sy 














Sales Today To Date 

Number Amount Number ~ Amount 
Student’ "A" Lunches @25¢ 462 $115.50 4, 727 sh ae. 75 
Milk Sales @ ig ¥ 32 97 3.7A 
Milk Sales @ 5¢ MEA ¥.%0 4,015 | 100.75. 
Ice Cream Sales @ 5¢ 7f 2. 70 L/S 40.75 





Adult Beverage Sales @ s¢ (A “Uy 5.70 
Adult Lunch Sales ery AS 11.20 3476 (3V4O 








Other Income re Ys 
Total Sales (40.32. tf 554.32. 

Participation Today To Date 

Number of Student "A" Lunches 46a q 

Number of Student Helper Lunches pee eal 4 1¥7 


Number of Employee Lunches 


ae onan 
Number of Faculty Lunches 
Number of Other Adult Lunches 











Total Meals Served $393 
Total Student Attendance 140 z, as 6 
Student Participation Percentage SE.5 4 S7.2% 
Meals Served per Man Hour o 
Total Meals Served 500 $373 
Total Hours of Labor 36 B72 
Meals Served per Man Hour 13.7 14.5 
Costs 
Purchases $ GO.7Y $665.49 
Issues 27.46 r 347.42 
Food Cost _90.20 4.017:70_ - 
Payroll Cost 3.56 -¥50./a_ 
aotal Cost /33.76 +, He? 72 























A New and Versatile Method 
of Cleaning Schools 


TORNADO. 
PAC-VAC 































Here’s the most versatile vacuum cleaner 
ever designed for school cleaning... the 
Tornado Pac-Vac. 

It’s the powerful Tornado motor unit 
on a comfortable pac frame. 

Use it for cleaning floors (with the new 
Tornado 22” floor tool), cleaning over- 
head pipes, walls, acoustical ceilings, light 
fixtures or stairs. 

Equipped with blowing tools, this is the 
) perfect air sweeper for auditoriums, gym- 
nasiums, grandstands or other areas with 
\ permanently attached seating, as well as 
| school buses. It’s also a quick way of clean- 
u ing walks and outside corridors. 

Write for Bulletin 921 today 
Tornado makes a full line of tank type Vacuum 


Cleaners for wet or dry pickup, Blowers, Dust Collec- 
tors and Floor Machines. - 





ee a 


“Visit us in Booths 1134 & 1136, American Association of 
School Administrators, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


BREWER LECTRIC MFG. CO. 


5102 N. Ravenswood Avenue e Chicago 40, Illinois 


\ (Circle number 704 for more information) 
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an average is taken to approximate 
the actual number of meals served. 

2. Design, layout and equipment. 
This should be done by experts. The 
average school official isn’t qualified 
and should ‘not undertake the job. 


3. Percentage participation. This: 


varies from 25 to 95% in varying 
districts. Many factors govern this, 
such as_ neighborhoods, mores, 
menu patterns, economic condi- 
tions, quality of food, waiting in line 
to be served, etc. It is obvious that 
the greater the participation, the bet- 
ter use to which labor and equip- 
ment can be put, and better utiliza- 
tion can be made of food. 

4. Employee training and effi- 
ciency. Districts that take the time to 
train employees before giving them 
responsibility have a better chance 
of succeeding than districts that ig- 
nore this type of training. Training 
should be a continuing thing, with 
frequent employee workshops to dis- 
cuss problem areas. Obviously, this 
calls for a competent person in 
charge—and her importance in com- 
parison of districts must not be over- 
looked. 

5. Profit and loss. A pre-deter- 
mined profit and loss statement 
should be established before a food 
service program is inaugurated. For 
example, if a district wishes to show 
neither profit nor loss, it might set 
up a food cost of 60%, a payroll of 
35% and an overhead of 5%. 
Menus would be set up to conform 
with these percentages. You must 
know you own district’s objectives 
and standards before trying to relate 
them to those of another. 


Q. What is a central kitchen? 


ANSWER: Central kitchens are areas 
where food is prepared not only to be 
served in connection with a dining 
room in the same building, but also 
to be transported to another school 
or schools for service there. They 
might be in a separate building 
where no food is served at all but 
where all the food is prepared for 
service elsewhere. Central kitchens 
have proven to be successful in dis- 
tricts where complete study of the 
situation was undertaken by school 
Officials and their qualified consult- 
ants as to their advantages and pos- 
sible disadvantages. (The pros and 
cons of central kitchens will be ex- 
amined in detail in a forthcoming is- 
sue. ED.) End 
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Automatic slide projector 


A new concept in automatic slide 
projectors, featuring modern, slim- 
line styling and requiring no case or 
cover removal for immediate projec- 
tion has been announced by Bell & 
Howell Co. 

Completely automatic, the new 
projectors feature swing down front 
and rear panels, illuminated dashboard 
controls at the back of the machine, a 
Filmovara zoom lens which adjusts the 
size of the picture to the screen with- 
out moving the projector, and a re- 
mote control system that permits slides 








to be moved in reverse as well as for- 
ward at the touch of a button. 

As easy to carry as a portable type- 
writer, the projectors have a handy 
carrying bar that swings under the 
machine to become the front tilt sup- 
port. Products are styled in rich Mo- 
rocco-grained black vinyl and two- 
tone fawn and brown wrinkle finish 
with bright trim. 


For more information, circle number 901 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Gas run floor machine 


A new gasoline-powered floor ma- 
chine has been announced by the S. C. 
Lawlor Co. Model 37-G, the manu- 
facturer states, does the whole job— 
dispenses clean water, scrubs and then 
vacuums up the dirty water. A squee- 
gee assembly is at the rear in easy 
reach, and there’s also a hand squeegee 
to pick up water from hard-to-reach 
places such as corners, door jambs, 
etc. 

Equipped with two tanks—a 22- 
gallon solution tank and a 24-gallon 
recovery tank—this machine can clean 
35,000 square feet of floor per hour. 
The frame is all welded structural 
steel, corrosion protected, on 10-inch 
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News from the business firms serving your schools 


roller-bearing wheels with neoprene 
tires. 


For more information, circle number 899 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


as = 8 
Grade-aid science table 


A table designed to fill basic needs 
in teaching the sciences to elementary 
and junior high school students has 
been announced by the School Equip- 
ment Corp. 

Built to last the lifetime of any 
school, the table is ready for use on 
delivery, requires no installation or 
service connections and may be used 
as a demonstration unit in any class- 
room. With this portable table any 
room can be converted to a science 
lab in minutes, since it is easily rolled 
from place to place. 

Special features include: a lifetime 
countertop, vinyl-sprayed for added 
protection from heat and chemicals; 
extra sturdy construction of heavy- 
gauge cold rolled steel; and lifetime 
grey baked enamel finish. All hard- 
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ware is heavy duty, and there is a 
complete line of accessory equipment. 
For more information, circle number 890 on 
the Reader Service Card. 
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Magnetic teaching aids 


A complete line of magnets and 
magnetic teaching aids is offered by 
Maggie Magnetic, Inc. 

Adaptable to all levels of educa- 
tion, they make instruction visual as 
well as aural. With these colorful, 
imaginative teaching aids, students are 
said to learn faster and easier. Mag- 
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Schools, Churches, 
Clubs, Lodges and 
All Organizations 


COMPLETE CATALOG 
ON REQUEST 


CKS FOR FOLDING TABLES 


Monroe TS (trans- 
port - storage 
Trucks make hand- 
ling and storing of 
Folding Tableseasy 
and quick, Combi- 
nation offers. 






Monroe Steel Folding Chairs in at- 
tractive range of styles, sizes and 
prices, Excel in comfort, casy hand- 
ling and durability. Also iull line of 
non-folding chairs, desks and combi- 
nations for classroom, cafeteria and 
church school use. 


RTABLE PARTITIONS 


Monroe’s new movable 
partitions change idle 
space into useful areas. 
Smooth Masonite pan- 
els, tubular steel 
frames, Swivel pedes- 
tals, casters or glides, 
THE “Wonrce. COMPANY 
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PENCIL SHARPENERS 





EFFICIENCY 


25% more cutting edges give faster, 
cleaner points. 


DURABILITY 


gears of hardened steel for longer- 
lasting service life. 


STRENGTH 


rugged, heavy-duty frame for balance 
and long life. 


CLEANLINESS 


no fall-out. Nickel plated receptacle 
locks shut. 


Write for information, prices, to: Dept. SM 
C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., CAMDEN 1, N.J. 
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gies are economical—virtually inde- 
structable—and can be used again and 
again. 

They can be used to help concretize 
abstract thoughts in subjects such as 
geometry and science, and to help get 
across number, color and object recog- 
nition to younger students. 

For more information on these teaching aids, 
circle number 889 on the Reader Service Card. 


Chemical ice melter 


A quick, easy and efficient way to 
melt ice and snow is offered by the 
Revere Chemical Corp. 

Special features claimed for the 
Revere Ice Melter include: 30 times 
greater thawing capacity than rock 
salt; melts ice and snow 10 times faster 
than flake calcium chloride; 99% 
chemically active; leaves no messy res- 
idue to track on floors; absolutely 
harmless to vegetation, walks and 
drives. 

It has quick start-up even in tem- 
peratures below 15 degrees Fahren- 
heit. 


For more information on this product, circle 
number 896 on the Reader Service Card. 


Sound slide projector 


“Improved inside and out,” is the 
DuKane Corp.’s description of the 
1959 model of the “Micromatic” 
sound slidefilm projector. 

This is the original fully automatic 
projector, incorporating in a single, 
compact machine a filmstrip projector 
and record player which automatical- 
ly synchronizes pictures and sound, 
without attention from the operator. 

Among the new features is a built-in 
spare needle—a new plug-in cartridge 
with two needles, so that the spare is 
always ready for instant use. For im- 
proved fidelity of sound reproduction, 





the Micromatic has an advanced de- 
sign printed circuit amplifier, and for 
better cooling and longer film life, the 
new “stubby” lamp allows improved 
air circulation with DuKane’s jet- 





A Tragedy 
In Chicago... 


was told in grim detail recently in 
newspaper headlines across America. 
88 children and three adults lost 
their lives in a Chicago school fire. 
The news stunned the nation. 

We at Gamewell are deeply con- 
cerned. Our sole business for over 100 
years has been automatic fire detec- 
tion and alarm systems. We know 
that science has provided equipment 
to prevent such tragedy. 

Tragedy is a teacher. But often, 
after the headlines have faded, trag- 
edy’s greatest ally — a man’s own 
short memory — lulls communities 
into complacency. Chicago’s disaster 
gives mute testimony of the great 
danger of fire — and that hazards of 
fire are everyone’s business. 

If you are concerned with the 
safety of your children in your com- 
munity’s schools, have your Fire 
Chief, or School Board Official con- 
tact a Gamewell engineer. He is a 
highly trained expert in fire detec- 
tion who can give you information, 
examples of fire alarm installations, 
and he will survey your buildings. 

He is backed by the largest plant 
in the world engaged exclusively in 
the manufacture of fire and other 
emergency signalling systems and 
equipment. Have your official phone 
the nearest Gamewell office — we 
will gladly accept the charges. 


Home OFFIce: Chicago, Illinois 
Newton Upper Falls, Phone: ST ate 2-8526 
Massachusetts Columbus, Ohio 

° low 4-12 , Ss, 
sit ge 4-1240 Phone: CApital 8-4117 

ridgeport, Conn. hiiiemanelio . 

“Ey — yee anapolis, Indiana 
Phone: EX press 4-1170 Phone: ATwater 3-2900 
New York, N. Y. 


LExington'2-6188 — UNivoraity 34000 
Boothwyn, Pa. Dallas Texas 
Phone: GLobe 9-3789 Phone: Riverside 7-3403 


Pittsburgh, Pa. San Leandro, Calif. 
Phone: LEhigh 1-0770 Phone: LOckhaven 9-5683 


Charlotte, N. C. South Gate, Calif. 
Phone: JAckson 3-5561 Phone: LOrain 7-2269 


Atlanta, Georgia Oswego, Oregon 
Phone: CEdar 7-3588 Phone: NEptune 6-3745 


Fredericksburg, Va. Tallahassee, Florida 
Phone: ESsex 3-2103 Phone: 3-3794 


+ 


THE GAMEWELL COMPANY 
First When Seconds Count 


(Circle number 735 for more information) 
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stream cooling. The “Redi-Wind” film 
system completely eliminates film re- 
winding, and the “synchrowink” pic- 
ture-change mechanism changes pic- 
tures in %40 second. 


For more information, circle number 897 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Power megaphone 


Speech is broadcast over a full 
quarter mile range with maximum 
distinctness and intelligibility by the 
Falcon “Chief,” a transistorized pow- 
er megaphone now offered by the 
Falcon Alarm Co., Inc. 

The Chief employs a readily avail- 
able battery, capable of 6,000 two- 
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second messages, and push-pull tran- 
sistors in a special circuit to provide a 
high degree of clarity and carrying 
power. It is fully guaranteed for six 
months against defects. 

Suitable for rough outdoor use, it is 
lightweight, portable and requires no 
warm-up period. Besides providing ex- 
ceptional ease and efficiency in sum- 
moning aid and giving warnings and 
instructions, it is a valuable aid to 
athletic coaches and counselors in su- 
pervising group activities. 

For more information, circle number 898 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Pastel furniture finishes 


Seven new pastel enamels suitable 
for solid or two-tone application, and 
called “Regal” finishes, have been in- 
troduced by the Bentson Mfg. Co. for 
use on the company’s line of steel of- 
fice furniture. 

Two shades of green, two new 
greys, a rich brown, a beige and a 
coraltone are the colors added to the 
firm’s previous range of five standard 
and two grained finishes. They are 
available on any furniture manufac- 
tured by the company. 


For more information, circle number 900 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Classroom typing table 
A classroom typewriter table de- 
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signed and constructed to meet the re- 
quirements of typing instruction in 
secondary schools and ‘colleges has 
been announced by the Toledo Metal 
Furniture Co. 

Stable and vibration-free, to make 
possible more efficient development of 
typing skills, the table features a 32 by 
20-inch work surface in either ply- 
wood or plastic, and an all steel base 
equipped with a large book and purse 
rack and designed to provide spacious 
leg room. Standard height is 28 inches, 
from floor to work surface. 


For more information on this product, circle 
number 884 on the Reader Service Card. 


Portable ping pong table 

A portable, fold-a-way ping pong 
table that wheels anywhere and sets 
up ready for fun, in seconds, is an- 
nounced by Haldeman-Homme. 

This new table, the manufacturer 
reports, now makes it possible to have 
complete ping pong facilities and floor 
space too—thanks to its extreme por- 
tability. It can be folded out of the 
way in an unusually compact size. 

Heavy duty construction and easy 
storing design make this ping pong 
table ideal for school use. 


For more information, circle number 902 on 
the Reader Service Card. 
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FOR BAY CITY JUNIOR COLLEGE: 


IRONBOUND” CONTINUOUS STRIP* 


MAPLE FLOOR 


Sh 


N Bit 


12,000 sq. ft. of 32” Ironbound Maple Flooring in Bay City - 
Junior College gymnasium, Bay City, Mich. Arch.: Brysselbout- 
Starke & Assoc. Inc., Bay City. Gen'l Contr.: C. 6. Engelhardt 


oe Constr. Co., Bay City 





— and six good reasons why: 


NATURAL BEAUTY of Northern hardrock maple has warm, attrace 
tive appearance. And the beauty remains — indefinitely. 


LASTING DURABILITY is assured by the 3%” 


Northern Hard Maple. 


thick strips of 


UNIFORM RESILIENCY, provided by layer of cork under flooring, 
prevents sore ankles and leg muscles, 


LONG RUN ECONOMY is assured by the way Ironbound keeps its 
original beauty and stability for generations. 


DRI-VAC PROTECTION of Woodlife PENTA-preservative im- 
pregnated in flooring combats moisture absorption, termites and 


fungi. 


IRONBOUND FLOORS are installed by franchised floor contractors 
only and guaranteed by both manufacturer and installer. 


For full details on the benefits of Ironbound, write Robbins Floor- 
ing Co., Reed City, Mich., Attn: Dept. SM-159. 


® TM Reg. U.S. Pot. Off. 


ROSBINS FLOORING COMPANY 


pee =. and Ishpeming, Michigan 
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| Student Records 


continued from page 53 


come to us as a result of our use of 
the vellum permanent record form 
in the record file. Previously, our 
record system involved capsuling of 
approximately the same informa- 
tion on vertical ledger forms which 
were filed blindly. Finding a record 
involved thumbing through many 
cards. Moreover, the card stock 
cost about 60% more per record 
than the vellum now utilized! Re- 
producing the old card stock forms 
on photographic paper for transcript 
purposes formerly cost us 25¢ per 
copy. Using this vellum form as a 
master, and processing this through 

















a Bruning Copyflex machine, the 
current cost is only one and a half 
cents per transcript! A complete 
transcript may be made in less than 
a minute, whereas it formerly re- 
quired a half hour or more of a 
secretary’s time. 


A single example will illustrate 
time gained by vertical-visible fil- 
ing. When it became necessary for 
us to record for special purposes 
the grade point of all 380 members 
of the junior class, we had only to 
refer to the spot on the visible mar- 
gin where grade point was listed. A 
single individual completed the job, 
including posting to another form, 
in two hours. No card ever was tak- 
en from its place in the file during 


this inspection. There was no re- 
filing. This meant that more than 
three records per minute were read 
and posted to another listing. This 
is a significant step forward in the 
simplification of student record 
keeping. Our successful experience 
leads us to speculate that the time 
may be at hand for schools general- 
ly to consider faster, simpler tech- 
niques and simplified forms for rec- 
ord keeping and transcript servic- 
ing. With enrollment mounting in 
public high schools everywhere— 
and with high pupil mobility an al- 
ready established fact—the need 
will become increasingly acute. End 
For more information on this record-keeping 


system, circle number 882 on the Reader 
Service Card. 
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-«smechanized school accounting 
by Burroughs 
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NEW SCHOOL ACCOUNTING PLAN 
PROVIDES COMPLETE MECHANIZATION 


Yours for the asking! A brand-new Burroughs plan that brings complete mech- 
anization to your school accounting system gives you all these benefits: greater 
productivity with less effort, improved accuracy, smoother work flow, instant 
availability of all the figure-facts you want whenever you want them. 
Designed for either numerical or descriptive identification, Burroughs’ new plan 
takes full advantage of the unparalleled speed and flexibility built into both the 
numerical and typing Sensimatics. 

Get your free copy of the plan that can give your school completely mechanized 
accounting at its fast and versatile best. It’s available at our nearby branch 
office. Burroughs Division, Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs and Sensimatic—TM's 





Burroughs Corporation 
“NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems” 


Burroughs 








(Circle number 707 for more information) 
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Available in 5 colors, Weldwood Chalkboard, together with Weldwood Tackboard (above), can be installed economically with durable Weldwood Aluminum Trim 


Give new life to homemaking classes with 
magnet-holding Weldwood Chalkboard 


Colorful, versatile Weldwood Chalkboard makes room 
planning easy for tomorrow's homemakers. Furniture sym- 
bols can be arranged—and rearranged—by students until 
the floor plan is “just right.” No erasing needed. Wherever 
it’s placed, the “furniture”—attached to small magnets— 
clings to the glare-free writing surface. 

In kindergarten, mathematics, and science classrooms, 
too, visual aid methods of teaching can be far more effec- 


For free school planning booklet, “Weldwood Products 
for School Construction and Remodeling,” write 
direct or use convenient Reader Service reply card. 


tive with Weldwood Chalkboard, teamed with new 
Weldwood Tackboard—a superior bulletin board covered 
with Kalistron® in any of 29 fade-resistant colors. 

What about maintenance costs? There are virtually 
none. Weldwood Chalkboard is guaranteed for the life 
of the building. Its porcelain-on-steel face, bonded to 
strong Weldwood waterproof plywood, never needs re- 
surfacing. It will not shatter, warp, or buckle. 


WELDWOOD? CHALKBOARD - TACKBOARD - ALUMINUM CHALKBOARD TRIM 
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